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Leather's    Sky- 
High/' 

HAVE  you  had  any  occasion 
to  note  the  s'eady  rise  in  the 
price  of  leather  since  the  opening  of 
the  great  Russo-Japjn  war?  Have 
you  any  business  with  leather  at 
all?  Whether  you  have  or  not, 
the  fact  is  that  leather  is  "  sky-high  and  still  soaring." 
You  need  no  further  proof  than  is  witnessed  by  the 
scramble  of  the  generality  of  shoe  manufacturers  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  their  production  and  to  raise 
their  selling  prices. 

VICTOR   PRICE    REMAINS    THE    SAME. 
VICTOR   QUALITY   IS  STANDARD. 


This  store  takes  up  any  extra  burden 
due  to  the  increa  ed  cost  of  leather.  Victor 
Shoes  are  sold  at  $3.50  per  pair  and  always 
have  been.  But  they  have  always  been 
worth  more  than  any  other  $3.50  shoes  ana 
are  still  more  so  now  tha'  other  shoes  are 
cheapened.  For  sale  at  this  store  only. 
Ask  to  see  style  H,  the  Winter  Victor. 
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Dineen's 


Give    Special    Discounts 
to  Students     


Every  variety  of  Hard  and  Soft  Felt 

Hats,  English  and  Scotch 

Tweed   Hats 


Mortar   Boards 


Silk  Hats 


The  W.  <SL  D.    Dineen  Co. 

LIMITED 

COR.  YONGE  AND  TEMPERANCE  STREETS,  -  -  TORONTO 


Uktoria  College  Rink 


Czar  Street 


COMPRISING 


A   General    Skating    Rink      and    three    Hockey    Rinks, 
and    Covering:    an   area   of    65,000   feet. 


SEASON 

HOCKEY 

Address  : 

TICKETS 

Gentlemen's       -  $2 

Ladies' 1 

Children's     -  -  -      1 

00 
75 
25 

A    number  of    the 
fastest  (earns  of  the 
City  Leagues  prac- 

Uicioria 
College 

BAND 

tise  and  play  their 
matches  here.       If 

Queen's  Park 

1 MB  N.  S678 

—   ON  — 

I'i.ii.w    Nights 

AND 

you  wish  to  enjoy 
Canada's  good  old 

J.  H.  Oldham, 

Sec.-Treas. 

S  VI  1    IM'AY 

game,    here's     the 

V.  E.  Coomiis, 

\  I  Til;  mh.n.s. 

spot. 
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The  Financing  of  the  College 


Year 


We  sent  a  cheque  to-day  to 'a  man  in  Ontario  for  One 
Hundred  Dollars  ($100.00)  for  commission  on  sales  made  by 
us  to  people  whose  names  he  had  sent  to  us. 

We  Fold  these  people  by  correspondence. 

\'<u  know  people  who  are  as  likely  to  buy  as  the  men 
of  whom  he  advised  us. 

If  you  need  the  money  as  bad  as  he  did  you,  too,  will  send 
in  a  list  of  good  prospects  at  once. 

There  is  no  man  whom  the  Kootenay  would  not  interest  if 
he  only  knew  what  it  was  like  : — Ideal  Climate, — Beautiful 
Scenery.  —  Flowers  Everywhere, —  Rich  Soil, —  Natural  Irri- 
gation,— Invigorating  Air, —  Pure  Water, — Excellent  Fishing 
and  Hunting. —  Big  Crops, —  Profitable  Returns, — all  that  goes 
to  make  life  well  worth  living  in  the  Kootenay. 

It  is  a  home  for  the  poor  man  and  the  delicate  ;  the  retir- 
ing rich  are  building  their  homes  out  there  ; — in  fact,  it  is  the 
pkfee  of  places  for  every  man. 

We  know  what  this  valley  is  like  and  can  recommend  it; 
we  want  you  to  know  what  it  is  like,  and  for  that  reason  we 
will  send  you  our  Beautiful  Illustrated  Hook  about  this  ideal 
valley. 

You  mac  refer  anyone  to  the  head  office,  Northern  Hank, 
Winnipeg.     They  are  well  acquainted  with  our  plan  and  work. 

We  want  your  list  t<  i-day. 

The  FISHERHAMILTON  CO. 

Dept.  J,  Ashdown   Block 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

C.  L  RSHF.R,  '04,  Pre*.  W.  H.  HAMILTON.   <>-',  Geo.  Man. 
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#  Ten   Energetic  Men 


FOR    VACATION     WORK 
If  interested,  write  Jtcta  box  at  one 
Address,  "Vacation." 


c/?da  recommends  and  guarantees  her  ad- 
vertisers. It  Ifrill  pay  you,  as  well  as  help 
your  College  cMagazine,  to  give  them  your 
patronage. 


MERCHANT   TAILOR 


Charles  A.  'Deeks 

TEMPLE    BUILDING 

Room     HOI        PHone    Main     688G 

Style  ana  Finish  Equal  to  the  <Besf.     Se'ect  Range  of  Season's  'Patterns  Always 
Ready    for  Inspection. 

The   College   Bureau 

Uictoria  University 


We  Supply  ,  ARTS  T£XT  BOQK 


Every 

THEOLOGICAL  BOOK 

THE     IDEHL     MHTERMAN     REM 


Full  lines  of  Note  Books  and  Stationery.     Our  prices  and  methods  are 
popular.     Consult  our  price  list  before  buying  elsewhere. 

H.  H.   CRAGG,  Manager 
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THEOIHERSIDEOF  GREAT- 
NESS and  other  Sermons 

By  JAMES  IVERACH,  M.A..D.D. 
$1.75 

THE  WALK,   CONVERSATION 

AND  CHARACTER  OF  JESUS 

CHRIST  OUR   LORD 

By  ALEXANDER  WHYTE,   D.D. 
$1.50 

THE  LAMP  OE  SACRIFICE 

Sermons  preached  on  special  occasions 

By  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL 

$1.75 

PERFECT  WOMANHOOD 

By  DAVID  WATSON 
$1.00 

The    Upper   Cana 
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Uictoria  College 


QUEEN'S  PARK,  TORONTO.   S 


In  Federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 


President 


The  Federation  System  enables  Victoria  to  offer  the  followin 
advantages : — 

i.  A  compact   college    life  in  a    commodious    and    beautiful  • 

modern   building,   provided  with  all  the  latest  conveniences  for  * 

healthful  work.  • 

2.  A  large  stat;  of  College  Professors,  composed  of  men  with  \ 
thorough  European  training  and  ripe  experience  as  teachers,  and  • 
of  earnest  Christian  character.  • 

3.  Admission  to  all  the  lectures  and  laboratories  of  the  Univer-  • 
sity  Staff  of  eighty-eight  professors  and  lecturers,  who,  together  • 
with  the  fifty-eight  professors  and  lecturers  of  the  federated  * 
colleges,  constitute  the  largest  faculty  of  Arts  in  the  Dominion,  • 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  on  the  Continent.  All  University 
examinations,  prizes,  scholarships,  honors  and  degrees  are  open  * 
to  our  students  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  any  other  college.  A  { 
large  number  of  prizes,  honors  and  scholarships  are  also  offered  to  • 
our  students  in  our  own  College.  $ 

4.  Two  commodious  residences  for  women  students  afford  every  • 
modern  advantage  for  health  and  comfort  and  a  refined  social  $ 
life.  A  course  of  physical  training  is  also  given  under  an  £ 
accomplished  directress  and  a  women's  gymnasium  forms  part  of 

the  new  residences.  * 

5.  Excellent  facilities  are  afforded  both  in  the  University  and  • 
College  for  post-graduates  reading  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  » 
also  a  full  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology.  J 

Lectures  in  both  faculties  begin  October  1st.  2 

N.    BURWASH,    S.T.D.,    LL.D.,  J 


• 
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STUDENTS!    BUY   OF  THE   HAKER 

EAST  &  CO.,   Specialists  in    Trunks,    Baga   and    Suit    Cases,    Club  Sticks   and    Fancy 
Canes,  Umbrellas,  etc,     Repairs  sent  for  and  promptly  attended  to. 

EAST    &    CO.,    300    Yonge    Street 
Canada's  Great  Umbrella,  Trunk  and  Bag  House. 


DRESS   SHIRIS 


HOSIERY 


GEO.     A.     LESTER 

Men's    Hats    and     Furnishings 

622     YONGE     STREET 


NECKWEAR 


GLOVES 


Harcourt's   College   Gowns 


NOW    READY    FOR    STUDENTS 


57  King  Street  West, 


TORONTO 


EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT    CALENDAR 

FOR   1Q07  (ii\  part) 

Ja  unary 
1 


New  Year's  Day. 

By  1  iws  for  establishing  an  1  with  Irawalof 
union  of  municipalities  tor  Sigh  Scnool 
purposes  lo  take  effect. 
-_'.    Firsl  meeting  of  rural  School  Trustees. 
Polling   diy   for    trustees   in   Public   and 
Separate  Schools. 

3.  High,  Public  and  Separate  Schools  open. 
5.  Tru  mt  Officers' reports  to  Department  due. 

7.  Provincial  Normal  Schools  open  (Second 
Term). 

8.  Clerks  of  Municipalities  to  be  notified  l>\ 
Separate  School  supporters  of  their  with- 
drawal. 

4.  Appointment  of  High  School  Trustees  by 
Municipal  1  !ouncil8. 

Annual    Report*   of    Hoards    in    cities   and 
town-.  !  0  Depart  inent,  due. 

Names   and   addresses   of   Public   School 

Trustees  and  Teachers  to  he  sent  to   Tow  n 
ship  Clerk-  and   1  n-  peel , ,,  ■-. 

Trnstees'Annual  Reports  to  Inspectors.due. 

Annual  Reports  of  Kindergarten  attend 

ance  to  Dep  irl  ment,  due, 

Annual   Reports   of   Separate  Schools,  to 

I  Pep  irtment,  due 

Applic  1 1  ion  tor  Legislative  apportionment 

tor  inspection  of  Public  Schools  in  cities 

and  towns  separated  from  the  county,  to 

I  tepart  ment .  due. 

Pint  meeting  of  Public  School  Boards  In 

cities,  I  own-  and  ineorporat  ed  villages 


15. 


16 


22.  Appointment  of  High  School  Trustees  by 

<  lounty  <  louncils. 
h'<  bniary : 

ti.    First  meeting  of  High  School  Hoards  and 
Hoards  of  Education. 
Mn  rdi  : 
l.   inspectors'   Annual    Reports,   to   Depart- 
ment, due. 

Annual  Reports  from  High  School  Hoards. 
to  Department,  due 
Financial  statement  of  Teachers'  Associa- 

l  ions,  to  Depart  ment,  due. 

Sep  irate  Scl 1  Supporters  to  notify  Muni- 
cipal Clerks. 

28.  High  School  (Second    Term),  and   Public 
and  s  'parate  Schools  close. 

29.  Goon  Fridai  . 

Night  Scl :-  close  (Session  1906-7). 

April  • 

I.    K  ISTER  Monday. 

1  let  urns  h>  Clerks  of  counties,  citl 
of  populat  Ion,  to  I  >ep  irl  men! .  due. 

•.'.   Annual  Meetingof  the  Ontario  Educational 

ASBOCiat  ion,  B  I    Toronto. 

8.   Sigh   Schools  (Third   Term),  and    Public 
and  Separate  Schools  open   after    Easter 

Holiday  3. 
13.    Annual   examination    in    Applied    Science 

begina  . 
15.   Ren  irts   on    Night    Schools,  due  (Session 

1906-7). 

30.  Notice  by  candidates  tor  the  Bigh  School 
Entrance  Examination,  to  inspectors,  due 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS  of  the  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  of  ONTARIO 
can  be  ordered  through  local  booksellers,  or  address  orders  direct  to 

The    CARSWELL    CO.,    Limited 
JO  Adelaide  St.  East  TORONTO 
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Toques  and 

Sweaters 


Skates  Sharpened — tO  cents 


J.  BROTHERTON 

550  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 

Phone  N.  2092 


Beta  IDictortana 


Published    monthly    during    the    College    year    by    the    Union 
Literary    Society    of    Victoria    University,    Toronto 
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A  New  Year's  Reverie^ 

A.  L.  BURT,  'IO. 

fHE  mystic  organ,  on  this  New  Year's  Day, 
With  mightx  tone,  bursts  forth  in  Heavenl)  chords, 
And  fading  into  fairy  notes,  affords 
Divinest  melodies  that  steal  away, 

And  waft  m\   soul  o'er  sleeping  clouds  arid  on, 
And  then,  resolving  into  angel  dreams, 
Through   Eieavenl}    spaces  lit  h\    purest  beams — 

\  gorgeous  lighl   bursts   forth     a  glorious  dawn! 

Then,  through  the  darkness  of  that  light,  the  song 
(  If  angels  strikes  the  ears.     My  eyesight  clears, 
Vs  hack  to  this  discordant  world  of  tears 

1   fall,  with  one  brighl  year  before     how    I 
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Holman  Hunt  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement 


J.   L.    KITLEDGE,    07. 

S(  >METIMES  it  seems  the  curtain  is  rung  down  with  the 
play  still  unfinished,  and  he  whose  role  it  is  thinks  sadly 
of  his  broken  part  and  the  plaudits  that  he  might  have  gained. 
Such  is  the  sadness  of  those  who  see  their  powers  vanish  e'er 

the  glory  of  the  vision  fades — 
the  sculptor,  with  the  chisel 
fallen  from  his  nerveless 
hands ;  the  statesman,  power- 
less, his  brain  benumbed ;  the 
painter,  with  the  light  of  his 
eyes  gone  out. 

Many  a  man  would  gladly 
rest  from  his  labors  before  the 
ending  of  his  three  score  years 
and  ten ;  but  there  is  something 
pathetic,  though  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  heroism  of  it,  in  the 
sight  of  the  gray  old  man 
struggling  through  the  long 
years  towards  his  ideal,  only 
to  fail  when  the  desired  goal 
is  almost  within  reach. 

it  has  been  a  long,  hard  life 
battle  with    Holman   Hunt,   as 
it  must  be  with  every  one  who 
dares   to    desert   the    ranks    of 
the     conventional ;     and     when 
with  old  age  Ins  come  relief  from  the  necessity  for  struggle,  it 
almosl  tragic  that  the  time  he  had  hoped  to  work  unham- 
pered  by  worldly   cares   finds   him   with  his  eyes  blinded  to  the 
beauty  h(    has  long  loved  and  pictured. 

All  im    life,"  he  says,  "  1  have  been  waiting  and  longing  for 
a   time  of  peaceful   opportunity,  a  time  which,   freed  from  the 


\\  .   HOLMAN    11 1'N'T,  R.A. 
From  a  recent  portrait 


Holman    Hunt  and    Pre-Raphaelite    Movement.    231 

worries  and  anxieties  that  wait  upon  the  struggling  artist,  would 
be  devoted  to  the  working  out  of  all  that  is  best  within  me.  It 
seemed  to  have  come.  The  waj  was  open.  And  yet  .  .  . 
to-day  it  is  true  that  I  can  never  paint  again.    Two-thirds  of  my 

ideals  are  unrealized \ml  1  haw  been  waiting  -  1  long." 

It  is  many  years  now  since  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood 
first  compelled  the  world's  hesitating  recognition.  And  all 
through  the  long  period  between,  Eiolman  Mum  has  la 
ardently,  patiently,  conscientiously  for  his  great  life  ideals.  He- 
was  the  originator,  or  at  least  one  of  the  two  or  three  charter 
members  of  the  movement — a  movement  which  was  to  have  such 
a  lasting  and  revolutionary  effect  on  British  art. 

Possibly,  as  is  the  case  with  most  nun.  hi-  early  training  had 
much  to  do  with  the  trend  of  his  thought.  His  father,  though 
sympathizing  with  the  hoy's  ambition,  did  not  favor  its  pursuance. 
Not  unwisely,  perhaps,  the  Father  looked  rather  to  material  gain 
than  the  almost  certain  hardship  that  would  follow  the  entrance 
upon  an  artistic  career  in  the  straightened  years  following  "die 
Napoleonic  wars.  As  a  result  the  boy  was  taken  from  school 
early  and  started  in  business.  Tins  absence  of  all  masters  and 
training,  while  it  may  have  had  its  disadvantages,  did.  undoubt- 
edly, develope  the  originality  of  his  genius.  As  he  had  oppor- 
tunity, and  alone,  he  studied  in  the  National  Gallery  and  British 
Museum,  holding  himself  rigorously  aloof  from  the  h  >rde  of 
students  who  followed  obsequiously  in  the  beaten  track  of  con- 
ventionality. Finally  he  determined  t<»  brave  whatever  hardship 
might   await   him.   and   adopted  art   as  a   life-work. 

It  was  in  those  days,  days  of  penury  an  1  h  >p.-  d.ferr.d.  that 
there  began  the  friendship  with  John  Everett  Millais,  a  friend- 
ship terminated  only  by  the  hitter's  death.  It  was  in  those  days. 
too,  that  the  two  hoys— Hunt  was  oiil\  seventeen,  while  Mi  lais 
was  two  years  his  junior — dreamed  their  dreams  of  a  reformed 
art.  dreams  which  in  a  few  years  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite    Brotherh I,  whose    avowed    intention    was    to 

emulate  the  sincerity  and  scrupulous  exactness  that   cliarac'e   ized 

the  Italian  painters  before  Raphael.  The)  felt -that  after  Raphael, 
came  that  fatal  facilit)  in  art.  that  losl  the  truth  in  search  for 
grace  of  composition.  That  this  tendencj  was  pronounced  cannot 
be  denied.     Ruskin  gave  the  support  of  hi-  great  nam-  to  the 
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ideals  of  the  Brotherhood.  He  saw  how  futile  and  vitiating  was 
thi>  apeing  of  a  vanished  perfection.  "  We  begin  in  all  proba- 
bility." he  complains.  "  by  telling  the  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 


The  Light  of  the  World." 


that  Nature  is  full  of  faults  and  that  he  is  to  improve  her;  but 
that  Raphael  is  perfection,  and  that  the  more  he  copies  Raphael 
the  better;  thai  after  much  copying  of  Raphael  he  is  to  try  what 
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lie  can  do  himself  in  a  Raphaelesque  but  yet  original  manner. 
This,  1  say,  is  the  kind  of  teaching  which,  through  man}' 
channel-,  we  give  to  our  young  men.     And  we  wonder  we  have 
no  painters." 

But  despite  Ruskin's  generous  and  eloquent  championing,  the 
storm  of  criticism  burst  forth  with  a  vindictiveness  and  injustice 
that  was  surprising.  In  the  heat  of  discussion  the  critic-  failed 
even  to  base  their  complaints  on  valid  grounds,  and  accused  them 
of  artistic  heresies  so  palpably  unjust  to  the  initiated  that  Ruskin 
stingingl)  arraigned  the  members  of  the  Academj  for  nol  pub- 
licly denying  them.  The  whole  attack  was  so  inexplainabl)  vin- 
dictive that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  "  '  >ne  would  hardly 
have  thought,"  again  said  Ruskin,  "that  mere  eccentricity  in 
young  artist-  could  have  excited  an  hostility  SO  determined  and 
so  cruel." 

So  unhappy  were  the  circumstances  in  which  limit  found  him- 
self even  in  1851  that  he  seriously  considered  the  advisability  of 
forsaking  his  chosen  calling  and  emigrating  to  Canada  to  take  up 
the  work  of  farming.  It  was  Millai-  who,  b)  his  generous  assist- 
ance and  encouragement,  at  a  time  when  he  himself  was  hardly 
free  from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  succeeded  in  turning  him 
from  this  purpose. 

The  movement,  whatever  its  advantages  ma\  have  been,  never 
received  anything  like  enthusiastic  or  wide-spread  support. 
"When  I  began  to  fight  m>  battles,"  said  Holman  Hunt,  "then 
seemed  to  he  no  room  for  a  man  with  original  ideas:  Think  how 
mercilessly  we,  Millais  and  1.  were  chastised  by  the  Times  and 
other  papers.  Rossetti  I  taught  him  to  paint  -gave  up  exhibiting 
at  the  end  of  two  years.  Even  Millai-.  with  a  wife  ami  children 
to  support,  wa-  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  dictates  of  the  men 
who  buy."  The  I'.  R.  B.,  with  which  the  Brotherhood  were  wont 
to  sign  their  pictures,  seemed  to  be  the  proverbial  red  rag,  and 
save  in  a  very  few  instances  the)  did  not  get  even  justice.  Per- 
haps their  doctrines  were  carried  to  extremes;  perhaps  there  was 
something  of  affectation  in  the  waj  certain  of  the  Brotherhood 
followed  even  the  ascetic  hfe  of  the  early  painters;  perhaps 
their  attempt-  led  them  to  a  certain  morbidness  of  thought  that 
amounted  almost  to  mysticism;  and  n  max  be  their  craving  for 
simplicity  became  somewhat   too  forced.     But  there  can  he  no 
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doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  movement,  and  whatever  its  direct 
results  ma)  have  been,  it  was  undoubtedly  an  epoch-making 
innovation  in  British  art. 

The  exigencies  of  a  bread-and-butter  life,  however,  differences 

of  temperament  and  training,  and  a  diversity  of  ideals,  these  were 
obstacles  too  strong  to  be  easily  overcome,  and  the  disruption  of 
the  Brotherhood,  it  was  seen,  could  only  be  a  matter  of  time.  The 
less  enthusiastic  drifted  away  in  search  of  more  inviting  fields. 
Rossetti,  always  of  a  retiring  disposition,  never  exhibited  after  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  though  the  spirit  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  per- 
haps, finds  its  truest  exposition  in  the  mediaeval  romanlLi  m  of 
the-  poet-painter.  Millais,  drawn  away  first  by  domestic  needs, 
and  later,  perhaps,  by  a  more  commercial  spirit,  ceased  to  be  an 
ardent  follower  of  the  movement,  though  its  influence  on  his 
art  is  perhaps  as  strongly  marked  as  it  is  in  any  of  his  fellows. 
All  the  followers  of  the  school  laid  themselves  open  to  one  criti- 
cism, and  Hunt  perhaps  more  than  the  others,  that  they  tended 
to  lose  the  truth  of  ensemble  in  their  too  ardent  search  for  the 
truth   of   detail. 

But  despite  the  over  accentuation  of  this  phase,  and  the  lesult- 
ant  loss  of  light  and  value,  combined  with  a  certain  crudtness 
of  setting,  Eiolman  Hunt  has  painted  several  pictures  that  are 
a-  well  known  and  as  well  loved  as  those  of  any  British  artist, 
of  whatever  school.  "The  Light  of  the  World,"  probably  his 
best  known  work,  exhibits  all  the  signs  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
movement.  Vet  it  has  also  that  spiritual  something,  that  deeper 
feeling,  that  makes  it  touch  the  hearts  of  men.  While  he  has 
adventured  into  every  variety  of  subject,  and  met  with  undi  ubted 
succ<  ss  in  all,  there  yet  seems  to  be  a  depth  of  purpose  and  sin- 
cerity in  all  his  religious  paintings  which  makes  us  feel  that  they 
are  the  work  on  which  his  claim  to  recognition  will  ultimately 
mosl   securely  rest. 

Besides  "  The  Light  of  the  World"  he  has  three  other  paint- 
ing thai  have  become  almost  as  well  known.  "  The  Scape-Goat,'* 
which  tailed  forth  from  Ruskin  an  unstinted  eulogy,  and  a  char- 
ts protest,  "  1  pray  him  to  paint  a  few  pictures  with  less 
feeling  in  them  and  more  handling."  These  two,  with  the  pic- 
ririsl    Disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple,"  and 
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"The  Shadow   of  th<  Cross,"  will  long  bear  their  appealing  and 
illuminating  messages  to  all  who  behold  them. 

But  while  Holman  Hunt's  "  Ughl  of  the  World"  will  doubt- 
ing be  a  light  to  main  who  now  mi  in  darkness,  th  light 
of  his  own  eyes  is  alas!  a  light  thai  has  failed.  We  cannot  but 
feel  the  pathos  of  it  -the  best  part  of  his  life  spent  in  lo.ling 
toward  his  Canaan,  and  just  as  it  la)  beneath  his  fe  :t  tl  e  restrain- 
ing hand  is  laid  upon  him  and  the  fateful  word  is  sp  ken-,  "Thou 
shah  not  go  over  thither."  But  though,  after  accomplishing  so 
much,  he  must  leave,  as  he  thinks,  his  work  unfi  fished,  \r>  pur- 
pose unfulfilled,  his  goal  unreached,  it  cannot  b-  sai  1  that  i  1  any 
sense,  he  has  failed.  It  is  but  another  illustrati  >n  of  th  truth 
of  Browning's  fine  lines  : 

"   Ah.  hut  a  man's  reach  must  exc  :ed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  Heaven  for?" 


St.  Boniface  and  Its  Memories 

A.    R.    FORD,    '03. 

"  The  voyageur  smiles  as  he  listens 
To  the  sound  that  grows  apa 
Well  lie  knows  the  vesper  ringing 
Of  the  bells  of  St.  Boniface. 

"The  bells  of  the  Roman   Mission, 

That  call  from  their  turrets  twain 
To  the  boatman  on  the  river, 
To   the    hunter   on    the    plain  '.  " 

IN  the  place  of  Whittier's  Indian  and  voyageur  the  mus 
the  hells  of  St.  Boniface  floating  over  the  Red  River  is  now 
heard  by  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  a  flourishing  om* 
mercial  city.  But  St.  Boniface  itself  is  the  same  quaint  little 
royalist  French  town  as  it  was  one  hundred  or  even  one  h  n  r  d 
and  fifty  years  ago.  The  days  are  long  passed  since  the  red-  an 
and  the  trapper  listened  to  the  chimes  of  the  Roman  mission  rail- 
ing to  vespers,  yel  the  march  of  progress  in  the.greal 
West,  the  tramp  of  thousands  of  immigrants,  has  lef  St.  B  -  face 
almost  unchanged. 
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Crossing  one  of  the  bridges  from  Winnipeg,  the  metropolis 
of  the  new  empire  of  tin  Dominion,  to  the  Cathedral  Town,  one 
as  if  li<-  had  dropped  suddenly  into  a  bit  of  old  France.  The 
French  tongue  alone  is  spoken,  the  French  language  alone  seen. 
.\  ten-minute  walk  carries  one  from  the  heart  of  the  twentieth 
centur)  to  tl  nth,  for  St.  Boniface  belongs  to  the  France 

of  the  old  regime.  So  conservative,  indeed,  is  the  old  town  that 
since  the  cleavage  between  the  church  and  state  in  the  republic, 
tri-color  on  fete  days  has  given  place  to  the  fleur-de-lys. 

St.  I '.Mm  face  has  mam  points  of  historic  interest,  but  the  one 
around  which  the  must  memories  cluster  is  the  old  cathedral, 
the  chiming  bells  of  which  the  tuneful  Quaker  has  so  beautifully 
sung.  The  Roman  Catholic  mission  at  St.  Boniface  was  the  first 
founded  in  the  Canadian  West.  The  intrepid  Jesuit  Fathers 
pushed  into  the  wildernesses  with  their  gospel  message  along 
with  the  Inst  explorers.  As  early  as  1731  Rev.  Father  Messager, 
accompanying  Sieur  Varennes  de  la  Varandyre,  traversed  the 
pathless  wastes  "I"  the  prairies  and  forests  of  the  northland.  A 
few  years  after,  Rev.  Father  Arneau,  son  of  Varandyre,  suf- 
fered death  at  the  hands  of  the  Sioux  on  an  island  in  Lake  St. 
Croix,  west  of  Cake  Superior.  Both  of  these  priests  reached  the 
present  site  of  St.  Boniface  and  camped  on  the  Red.  They 
established,  however,  no  permanent  mission.  They  were  simply 
attached  as  chaplains  to  the  exploring  parties,  preaching  where 
they  could.  The  first  permanent  missionaries  to  come  into  what 
was  known  as  Rupert's  Land  was  not  until  1818,  when  the  Rev. 
Father  Provencher  and  the  Rev.  Father  Dumoulin  came  from 
Montreal  and  established  a  church  and  school  for  the  few  scat- 
tered settlers,  the  trappers,  voyageurs  and  Indians  at  St.  Boniface. 

The  original  church  was  a  picturesque  structure,  built  of  wood 
and  stone.  It  was  surmounted  by  two  graceful  turrets.  In  these 
towers  were  the  chimes  whose  music  caught  Whittier's  ear  as 
it  floated  over  the  forest  and  stream.  The  old  church  with  its 
historic  and  poetic  associations  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  i860. 

The  story  which  is  told  of  its  destruction  has  now  passed  into 
tradition.  \  few  weeks  previous  to  the  tire  a  priest  by  the  name 
of  Golfon  was  returning  on  horse-hack  over  the  prairie  from  St. 
Raul  when  he  was  can-In  in  a  terrible  blizzard,  with  the  result 
that   one  of  his  legs  and  both  of  his   feet   were   frozen.     He  was 
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brought  in  this  condition  to  St.  Boniface,  where  he  was  cared 
for  by  his  fellow  priests  in  the  humble  palace  of  the  bishop.  It 
was  found  that  the  injuries  were  of  such  extern  as  to  require 
amputation.  The  operation  was  performed,  but  the  primitive 
surgeons  found  they  were  unable  to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood, 
try  as  they  might.  As  death  was  drawing  near,  candles  were 
hurriedly  prepared  in  the  kitchen  of  the  palace  for  the  last  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  In  the  confusion  of  attending 
to  the  dying  man  the  tallow  was  allowed  to  boil  over  on  the  stove, 
and,  bursting  into  flames,  destri  >yed  bi  »th  the  palace  and  the  adjoin- 
ing cathedral. 

The  fire,  however,  resulted  in  the  salvation  of  the  priest's  life, 
according  to  the  story.  The  father  was  carried  out  and  left  on 
a  mattress  in  the  snow,  while  the  priests  endeavored  to  save  the 
church.     The  cold  staunched  the  flow  of  blood  and  saved  his  life. 

The  present  quaint  cathedral  is  a  humble,  unpretentious  build- 
ing, with  no  attempt  at  architecture.  It  was  finished  in  1863, 
and  has  served  without  a  change  ever  since.  There  is  not  as 
picturesque  or  as  romantic  congregations  as  when  the  red-man 
and  the  voyageur  answered  the  call  to  prayer,  but  the  simple 
habitant  still  gathers  Sunday  after  Sunday  as  did  his  fathers 
in  the  little  building  which  it  seems  almost  a  misnomer  to  term 
■cathedral. 

Beneath  the  shadows  of  the  church  walls  are  monuments  of 
men  who  were  powerful  factors  in  their  days  in  the  Great  Lone 
Land-,  strong  men,  who,  in  the  days  before  the  coming  of  recog- 
nized authority,  ruled,  and  ruled  wisely,  an  empire  vaster  in 
-extent  than  any  European  monarch  could  boast.  Here  are  to 
be  seen  the  graves  of  governors,  judges,  Hudson  Bay  officers, 
and  courier  des  bois.  But  most  intersting  of  all  is  the  plain 
brown  stone  monument  which  marks  the  resting-place  of  the 
ashes  of  that  misguided  but  courageous  leader  of  the  half-breeds 
in  their  stand  against  the  advance  of  progress,  Louis  Riel. 
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Peace  and  Goodwill 

"It  is  the  angel  of  the  earth, 
And  she  is  always  weeping." 


Ji  Homily  of  the  Season 


AGNES    MAULE    MACHAR 
(Fidelis). 

THE  angel  of  earth  in  sorrow 
Looked  far  over  land  and  sea, 
To  search  for  a  streak  of  the  dawning 

That  might  herald  the  day  to  be; 
And  she  saw  through  the  cloud  of  darkness 

But  war  and  rapine  and  wrong, 
The  weak, — oppressed, — downtrodden 
'Mid  the  carnival  of  the  strong. 

From  the  depths  of  the  gloomy  dungeons 

Rose  the  dull  wail  of  despair, 
And  the  cry  of  the  sorrow-stricken 

Smote  sharp  on  the  murky  air. 
All  dark, — all  sad, — all  hopeless, — 

No  gleam  of  a  coming  day, — 
And  the  grieving  angel  shuddered 

As  she  turned  from  her  quest  away ! 

But — beyond  the  dark  horizon 

Shone  a  star  o'er  the  eastern  height, 
And  a  faint  pale  gleam  was  growing 

Into  the  dawn's  soft  light, 
O'er  a  humble  roof,  where  a  mother 

Smiled  as  her  baby  slept, 
Laid  to  rest  in  its  lowly  cradle, 

While  the  beasts  their  dumb  watch  kept. 
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And  the  Angel's  eye  caught  the  brightness, 
And  she  hastened,  with  gladsome  flight, 

To  join  in  the  song  of  triumph 

That  poured  on  the  waning  night;  — 
"  Peace  and  Goodwill  !"   For  Love  cometh 

Incarnate  on  earth  to  dwell, — 
And  crushed  are  the  powers  of  evil, 
And  vanquished — the  hosts  of  hell! 
****** 

Yet  still  the  earth-angel  griweth 

O'er  sin  and  sorrow  and  wrong 
O'er  fraud,  and  rapine  and  slaughter 

And  the  tyranny  of  the  stiong;  — 
And  still  doth  the  dark  horizon 

Bar  the  dawn  of  the  glorious  day, 
And  the  earth-angel,  sad  and  weary, 

Turns  her  grieving  face  away  ! 
Yet — patience!      Beyond  the  darkness 

Still  bends  the  mother  meek, 
O'er  the  babe  her  heart  must  cherish 

With  the  love  she  cannot  speak; 
And  still,  o'er  the  homely  dwelling, 

Shines  a  ray  of  the  gladsome  light 
That  played  round  the  angels,  pouring 

Their  song  on  the  Syrian  night. 
Darkness  and  sin  and  sorrow, — 

Fraud  and  rapine  and  wiong 
Still  for  a  time  may  flourish, 

But  the  time  shall  not  be  long  ! 
Strong  are  the  powers  of  evil, 

But  stronger  are  Love  and  Light, 
And  the  Angels'  Song  of  Pr  -mis^ 
Still  heralds  the  close  of  night  ! 
Where  the  warm,  bright  households  gather 

Their  scattered  wanderers  in, — 
Where  the  chiming  church-bells  summon 

The  people  from  sense  and  s  n,— 
Where  e'er,  'mid  the  hush  of  worship 

Glows  the  Love  thai  shall  never  cease, — 
Comes  the  foretaste  of  Christinas  Dressing, 
Of  the  Golden  Age  of  Peace  ! 
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Impressions  oj  Cambridge 

ETHEL  G.    CHADWICK,    O/. 

TO  a  visitor  of  two  days  a  very  deep  insight  into  the  ways  of 
an  historic,  academic  centre  such  as  Cambridge  is  not 
afforded,  but  the  time  was  quite  sufficient  to  show  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  spirit  there  and  that  of  a  similar  institution  in 
our  country.  The  restrictions  to  us  seem  very  puerile,  but  the 
Student  there,  brought  up  as  he  is  in  a  succession  of  residential 
schools,  dues  imt   feel  the  restraint. 

The  difficult}'  of  insufficient  residence  room  is  surmounted  by 
exercising  a  strict  surveillance  over  all  student  boarding-houses. 
The  landlords  of  these  houses  are  themselves  enlisted  in  the 
work  of  keeping  guard,  and  the  strange  thing  is  that  John  Bull, 
who  instantly  resents  the  slightest  interference  from  a  foreign 
power,  takes  this  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  All  lodging-houses 
mu>t  be  licensed  by  a  university  board,  called  the  Lodging-House 
Syndicate,  and  lodgers  other  than  students  may  not  be  taken  in 
the  same  house.  Once  every  week  the  landlord  reports  to  the  col- 
lege authorities  the  time  at  which  each  student  enters  for  the  night. 
For  at  ten  o'clock  the  outer  doors  are  locked,  the  heavy  wooden 
shutters  of  the  ground  floor  securely  fastened,  while  latch-keys 
are  quite  unknown.  A  fine  is  imposed  on  late-comers,  while,  to 
be  out  after  midnight  is  a  serious  breach  of  discipline.  One 
method  of  punishment  is  that  known  as  "  gating,"  by  which  for 
a  stated  length  of  time  the  student  may  not  leave  his  room  after 
eight  in  the  evening.  The  same  regulations  apply  to  the  college 
residence.  Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  students  may 
visit  each  others'  rooms,  provided  they  be  in  the  same  house  or 
college. 

The  obtaining  of  a  degree  depends  directly  upon  residence 
within  die  precincts  of  the  university,  which  means  within  a 
r;i<liiis  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the 
total  number  of  nights  in  the  college  year  must  be  spent,  not 
only  in  the  city,  but  in  one's  own  room.  Permission  to  leave  for 
even  one  night  must  be  obtained  from  the  tutor.  Attendance 
at  chapel  is  required  unless  there  be  special  exemption.     Those 
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who  are  exempted  must  sign  their  nanus  at  the   Porl 
before  eleven  a.m.  Sundays,  just  to  show   that  the)  are  up. 

A  unique  personage,  at  least  unique  to  us,  is  the  tutor.  For  he 
does  not  teach  at  all,  Inn  seoms  to  be  a  sort  of  business  mai 
When  a  student  comes  up  w>  college,  he  is  not  supposed  t"  know 
anything-  about  business,  hence  this  individual.  It  i.  the  tutor 
to  whom  students  first  apply,  who  procures  them  access  to  the 
library,  gives  them  permission  to  rent  lodgings,  to  leave  Cam- 
bridge for  a  night,  in  short,  act-  as  mediator  between  the  student 
and  the  university.  I '.ills  are  sent  in  the  tutor's  name,  and  he 
seems  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  university  as  the  prop 
themselves. 

An  important  official  is  the  proctor,  or  university  policeman, 
who,  from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  evening,  walks  thi 
random  in  the  university  district.  Behind  him  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance come  two  porters,  called  bull-dogs,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give 
chase  to  any  suspects.  The  proctor  can  stop  any  student  and  ask 
his  name  and  college.  If  found  without  a  cap  and  gown,  either 
at  lectures  or  on  the  street  after  dusk,  or  it"  smoking  in  his 
academic  dress,  he  is  liable  to  a  tine.  All  these  restrictions  are 
carefully  observed  and  hues  imposed  on  offenders. 

Convocation  is  conducted  very  much  like  our  own.  only  that 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  honor  men  and  one  tor  pass. 
A  curious  feature  is  the  presentation  scene.  The  graduates  come 
up  four  at  a  time,  accompanied  by  the  praelector;  each  take-  one 
of  the  fingers  on  his  right  hand  and  holds  it  while  he  recites  a 
few  words  in  Latin.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  who  occupies  the 
throne,  and  the  two  attendant  proctors,  lift  their  mortar-boards, 
and  the  four  give  place  to  the  next  four.  This  over,  the  whole 
number  come  up  again  to  receive  their  degrees. 

Another  practice  is  that  of  presenting  the  wooden  spoon  to  the 
Lowest  man  in  first-class  honors  in  Mathematics.  This  -1  • 
abou1  four  feel  long,  elaborate^  decorated  with  the  recij 
name,  a  water-color  sketch  of  hi.  college,  coats-of-arms,  and 
several  yards  of  ribbon.  It  is  suspended  over  the  heads  of  tin- 
candidate,  by  a  string  which  the  proctor  cuts,  and  it  descends 
into  the  arms  of  him  who  has  won  it. 

There  is  so  much  of  beaut)    and  interest   about   tl 
some  twenty-one  in  all.  ranged  along  the  hank,  of., Id  Father  Cam. 
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in  the  stately  architecture  and  magnificent  windows,  the  shady 
walks  and  lazily-flowing  river.  The  very  spirit  of  the  place  steals 
upon  one  as  he  wanders  about,  and  transports  him  in  imagina- 
tion back  centuries,  when  on  this  very  spot  a  body  of  Benedictine 
nuns,  called  the  nuns  of  St.  Rhadegund,  settled  in  a  cloister. 
Under  Henry  VIII.  it  was  taken  from  them,  and  on  the  site  Jesus 
College  was  founded.  The  old  chapel  still  in  part  remains. 
Here  was  the  Nun's  Gallery,  high  above  the  main  floor,  round 
which  the  nuns  used  to  walk  during  service.  A  very  narrow, 
winding  staircase  led  to  it.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  is  a 
bit  broad,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  mount 
before,  remained  below.  The  other  lighted  us  up  with  a  candle, 
or  rather  obstructed  all  the  light,  for  the  stair  was  so  narrow  that 
there  was  no  room  for  it  to  shine  around  him.  So  we  felt  our 
way  as  best  we  could  up  the  dusty,  time-worn  stair,  dwelling  in 
fancy  with  the  ghosts  of  those  who  many  a  time  had  trod  these 
self-same  steps.  At  last  we  reached  the  top,  and  stepped  out  on 
a  gallery,  supporting  the  roof  above  by  pillars.  The  space 
between  these  pillars  and  the  wall  was  so  small  that  I  had  to  take 
off  my  hat  to  pass  through,  and  it  was  not  a  large  hat,  either. 
The  spaces  kept  getting  narrower,  until,  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  the  fourth  side,  we  were  fast,  and  it  was  only  after  some 
difficulty  that  we  were  extricated.  This  chapel  also  contains  the 
second  oldest  pipe-organ  in  England. 

An  interesting  tale  is  told  of  Peterhouse,  or  Pothouse,  as  it  is 
called  in  student  parlance.  The  poet  Gray,  who  was  a  student 
'there,  in  his  fear  of  fire,  had  an  iron  attachment  placed  on  his 
window,  from  which  he  suspended  a  rope.  One  night  some  of 
the  students  placed  a  tub  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  rope  and 
11  gave  tlie  lire  alarm.  Gray  sprang  to  his  fire  escape,  and 
landed  in  the  water.  He  was  so  disgusted  that  he  left  and  entered 
Pembroke  College. 

Anyone  coming  around  the  south-west  corner  of  the  main 
building  of  Toronto  University  will  notice  a  round,  somewhat 
church-like  tower.  The  original  of  this  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the 
oldest  church  in  Cambridge,  called  the  Round  Church,  now  used 
for  reading-rooms.  Another  quaint  church  was  St.  Benet's,  of 
which  the  old  Saxon  tower  still  remains.  Inside  was  a  list  posted 
up  on  the  wall,  and  tabulating  charges  for  burial,  so  many  shil- 
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lings  for  the  first  five  feet,  and  so  much  additional  for  each 
foot;  so  much  for  a  dirt  grave,  and  so  much  for  a  bri< 
so  many  shillings  for  tolling  the  bells,  a  five  shilling  fee  to  the 
rector  for  burial  and  one  shilling  to  the  man  who  digs  the  gi 
So  that  for  a  person  to  die  and  haw  a  respectable  burial,  thi 
would  be  several  pounds. 

Near  this  church  is  the  region  given  up  to  the  laboral 
the  hub  of  scientific  Cambridge.     For  this  university  stand 
the  sciences  as  Oxford  does  for  the  humanities.    The  one  labora- 
tory of  world-wide   renown    is    the    Cavendish    Laboratoi 
Experimental  Physics.     To  our  unscientific  eyes  it  looked  quite 
like  any  other  building  of  its  kind,  only  larger  and  better-equipped 
than  most,  and  more  untidy  than  many.     For  the  celebrated  head 
of  this  department,  J.  J.  Thompson,  though  noted  for  science,  is 
not  for  neatness,  and,  consequently,  is    sincerely  loved    by   his 
students  (who  are  practically  all  men).     To  him  is  due  largely 
the  leading  position  held  by  English  scientists  in  the  world  of 
physics. 

Trinity  College  is  noted  for  many  famous  graduates  and  for 
being  the  largest  college  in  England.  Here  Tennyson  "past 
beside  the  reverend  walls,  in  which  of  old  he  wore  the  gown," 
and  then  "  up  that  long  walk  of  limes,"  leading  to  the  gatewa) . 
over  which  were  Arthur  Hallam's  rooms.  Inside  is  the  Great 
Court,  no  two  corners  of  which  are  at  the  same  angle.  The  library 
is  especially  noteworthy,  for  each  college  has  its  own  library, 
which  contains  not  only  books,  but  busts  and  paintings  and  his- 
toric documents  dating  back  for  centuries.  Here  is  a  fine  statue 
of  Byron,  and  on  the  wall  the  original  Scottish  Covenant 
in  blood,  with  the  reddish-brown  signatures  still  quite  legible. 
Lord  Byron's  first  letter,  written  as  a  child  to  his  mother,  r 
in  a  glass  case,  and  with  it  manuscript  poems  by  Milton  and 
Tennyson. 

The  glory  of  Cambridge  and  of  King's  College  is 

where  service  is  held  daily  at  five  in  the  altera i.     Thi 

attended  with  some  forty  others,  including  the  choir 

the  service  began  our  host  asked  us  if  we  knew  the  order,  and. 

when  we  answered  in  the  negative,  he  told  us 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  solemn  part,  '  up,  and 

word  was  whispered  along  to  "  turn  to  the  east." 
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to  the  east.  Now,  I  happened  to  be  the  most  easterly  member 
of  the  congregation,  and,  consequently,  had  not  the  advantage  of 
seeing  what  the  other  people  did.  After  I  had  been  standing  for 
some  time  in  reverent  attitude,  I  peeked  around  to  see  whether 
1  were  doing  the  right  thing,  when  I  perceived  that  the  congre- 
gation was  seated  and  the  rest  of  our  party  bowed  in  prayer. 
So  I  immediately  popped  down,  but  before  I  could  bow  my 
friends  were  sitting  upright  once  more,  and  I  thought  I  had 
missed  that  part.  I  learned  afterwards  that  our  host,  perceiving 
his  mistake,  had  simply  covered  his  face  until  he  recovered  his 
countenance.  The  carving  on  the  stalls  and  on  the  lofty  ceiling 
is  very  fine.  As  we  were  leaving,  the  setting  sun  streamed  gor- 
geously through  the  beautiful  western  window,  seeming  to  caress 
the  exquisitely  carved  old  oaken  organ  screen,  and  to  linger 
lovingly  amid  the  Tudor  roses  in  the  ceiling.  Even  the  organ 
appeared  to  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  and  sent  forth  in 
softly-modulated  tones  harmonies  that  lift  one  above  the  com- 
monplace and  live  for  ever  in  the  soul. 
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Freedom  and  Truth 

A.    KIRSCHMANN. 

OF  all  the  high-sounding  words  which  men  emploj  to  inspire 
their   fellowmen  to  united  action   in  the  political,  social, 

and  religious  fields  there  is  not  one  more  catching  in  its  appeal 
to  the  very  heart  of  human  desire  than  "  Freedom."  And  as  man 
clamors  on  the  emotional  side  for  freedom,  so  his  intellectual 
nature  is  drawn,  whether  he  will  or  no,  toward  another  ideal, 
which,  though  less  used  as  a  popular  catchword,  continuously 
arouses  him  in  all  his  strife  for  advancement — and  often  the  more 
vigorously,  the  more  he  tries  to  avoid  it— and  that  ideal  is 
"  Truth."  To  urge  the  attainment  of  these  ideals  must  certainly 
be  regarded  as  one  of  man's  noblest  endeavors,  but  il  seems  to 
me  that  one  thing  has  been  signally  neglected,  viz.,  the  inquiry 
into  the  relation  of  the  two.  Too  often,  indeed,  we  discover  that 
the  much  demanded  Truth  is  not  free  and  the  much  b 
Freedom  not  true.  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  Freedom  and 
Truth  must  be  related  to  one  another,  since  in  the  last  analysis 
the  two  sides  of  man's  psychical  nature,  intellect  and  emotion, 
cannot  be  separated,  except  in  abstraction.  There  is  no  emotion 
which  is  not  connected  with  some  intellectual  phase  of  life,  and 
there  is  no  presentative  or  intellectual  activity  free  from  emotion. 
Even  the  most  abstract  thinking,  as.  e.g.,  in  solving  a  mathemati- 
cal problem,  is  accompanied  by  strong  feelings  of  pleasure  or 
pain;  satisfaction  or  disappointment,  tension  and  relaxation.  In 
fact,  to  be  accurate,  we  must  say  that  Truth  is  not  purely  intel- 
lectual,  but  emotional  just  as  well. 

Xow.  in  order  to  really  see  their  relation-;,  we  musl  first  know 
what  Truth  and  Freedom  themselves  are. 

What  Truth   is  no  man   can   tell   another.      Everybody  knows 
it  without  being  told,  or  the  Truth  is  not  in  him.     h  can. 
absolutely  simple  and  ultimate  property  or  attitude  of  conscious 
ness,  neither  be  described  nor  explained,  b  ■  descriptio 

and  explanation  rests  on  it.  and  even  the  greal   Master 
answering  Pilate's  question  aboui  his  doctrine,  he  had 
his  teaching  was  "Truth,"  did  not  reph   to  the  further  inquii 
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of  Pilate,  "  What  is  Truth?"  He  looked  at  him  and  remained 
silent.  What  did  Christ  mean  by  that  attitude?  He  wished  to 
say:  It  may  sound  paradoxical,  and  yet  it  is  so ;  I  came  to  teach 
mankind  "  Truth,"  yet  he  who  has  not  already  the  Truth  in  him 
cannot  be  taught  it. 

Of  course,  this  refers  to  subjective  truth,  that  is,  to  the  com- 
plete coincidence  of  the  facts  as  they  are  given  to  us  and  as  we 
represent  them  to  ourselves  and  others.  Since  certainty  can 
never  go  beyond  the  subject  (i.e.,  for  me,  beyond  my  conscious- 
ness), and  all  the  rest  is  belief,  and  further,  since  there  can  be  no 
untruth,  no  contradiction,  except  that  which  man  creates  through 
lying,  there  is  no  purpose  in  speaking  of  objective  truth.  The 
facts  never  lie — only  our  interpretation  or  statement  of  them  can 
do  so.* 

The  greatest  objectivity  is  reached  when  we  stick  most  closely 
to  the  subjective  truth.  This  subjective  truth  is  the  divine 
voice  in  us.  the  godly  spark,  the  breath  of  life,  which,  we  believe, 
distinguishes  us  from  the  animals  in  making  us  free  from  habit 
and  imitation.  It  is  the  conscience,  which,  indeed,  does  not  teach 
us  the  pharisaic  pseudo-distinction  of  good  and  bad.f  but  which 
always  tells  us  when  we  are  true  and  when  we  try  to  deviate 
from  truth  by  lying. 

What  is  Freedom?  There  have  been  so  many  treatises,  mas- 
ters' and  doctors'  dissertations,  booklets  and  books,  on  the 
problem.  "  the  Freedom  of  the  will,"  and  many  seem  not  to 
realize  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  a  tautological  phrase.  For 
what  is  will  if  it  is  not  freedom?  Each  of  the  two  words  needs 
the  other  for  its  definition.  Freedom  cannot  be  defined  without 
reference  to  will,  and  will  means  nothing  else  than  to  be  free. 
If  will  be  not  free,  it  is  not  will  at  all. 

There  is  another  misconception  with  regard  to  freedom,  viz., 
the  question  of  determinism  or  indeterminism.  The  adversaries 
in  this  dispute  treat  the  matter  as  if  it  was  simply  a  settlement 


*  Sec  my  article  in  the  commemorial  number  of  the  American  Journal 
«f  I'sychology,  Vol.  14,  on  "  Deception  and  Reality." 

t  The  first  pair  of  human  beings  lived  in  Paradise  pure  and  innocent, 
before  the  fall,  and  did  not  know  good  and  evil.  Consequently,  in  order  to 
live  "  pure  and  innocent,"  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  what  is  good  and  bad. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  when  we  are  true  and  when  false. 
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of  the  ultimate  question,  "  Do  we  act  as  we  will,  or  d 
we  must?"     But  this  way  of  putting-  the  problem  p 

another  problem  solved  which  has  not  been  touched,  viz.,  D 
act    at    all.'    i.e..    is    that    directly    experienced    state 
sciousness   which   we  call  our  will  really   the    cause 
movements?     And  this  question  cannot  be  answered   with   cer- 
tainty, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  fictitious  illustration. 
Suppose  a  man  rendered  unconscious  b)    an  injury  received  in 
an  accident  has  his  arm  amputated.      He  is  kept  under  tlu    in- 
fluence of  narcotics,  and  his  lost  member  is  replaced  by  an  arti- 
ficial and  mechanical  one  of  the  same  outward  appearance.    Sup- 
pose, further,  that  our  knowledge  of  brain  anatomy  and  | 
ology  had  advanced  a  little  further  than  it  is  to-day,  so  that  we 
could  not  only  locate  the  centres  and  co-ordination  centre-  r 
sible  for  the  movements  of  the  arms  and  hands  at  certain  parts 
of  the  brain,  but  that  we  also  could  observe  the  corresponding- 
molecular  movements  in  these  parts  by  means  of  a  mien  scope 
inserted  in  the  trepanned  skull.     Now,  let    us    say  the  patient 
awakes.     He  does  not  know  that  his  arm  has  been  cut  off,  he  sees 
the  artificial  one  and  thinks  it  is  his  own.     He  wants  to  bend 
his   forefinger.     The  physician,   observing  through  the   inserted 
microscope  the  corresponding  change  in  the  brain,  sees  that  he- 
wants  to    move    his    forefinger,  and    he   (the    physician)   b)    a 
mechanical  or  electrical  machinery  attached  to  the  artificial  arm. 
and   unknown   to   the   patient,   executes   the   desired   movement. 
The  patient,  seeing  that  his  volition  had  the  desired  effect,  thinks 
he  has  moved  his  finger.     Then  he  wants  to  move  his  thumb, 
his  wrist,  bend  his  elbow,  and  each    time    the  brain-observing 
phvsician  carries  out  the  movement.      Now,    I    ask:   Could   the 
man,  as  long  as  this  play  goes  on,  arrive  at  the  notion  that  it 
was  not  he  who  moved  the  fur, linger,  wrist,  arm.  etc.?    I  te  willed 
to  do  it  and  it  was  done.    Consequently  he  thinks  he  did  it.    Here 
comes  the  main  question:    How  much  better  off  are   we\      We 
will  to  do  our  bodily  actions,  and  they  occur  (if  they  do  not 
say  we  are  paralyzed).     But  we  are  just  as  little  certain 
man  in  our  parable  that  we  did  the  action.     It  ma)   be  our  will 
is  one  of  the  conditions  to  bring  them  about, 'and  it  1 
not.     It  may  be  that   we  onl)    will  it  and  an 
means  of  an  unperceived  machinery  behind  the  scene  of  this 
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carries  out  the  movement  when  we  will.  We  are  certain  only 
of  our  will  to  act.  The  action  itself  may  not  be  ours,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  wholly  ours.  If  the  execution  of  the  action  depends 
only  partially,  or  not  at  all,  on  our  will,  then,  though  we  are 
responsible  for  that  action  to  the  state  law,  for  the  will  we  are 
responsible  to  God.  That  is,  I  think,  the  meaning  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  The  earthly  judge  can,  properly  speaking,  only 
consider  the  bodily  action — the  intention  he  never  knows.  (If 
he  condemns  something  as  "  intention,"  then  he  must  define  this 
intention  as  some  additional  series  of  bodily  actions.)  But  since 
the  sin  can  only  lie  in  the  intention  (will),  the  earthly  judge 
never  condemns  morally  for  sin,  but  only  legally  for  illegal 
actions,  and  when  he  does  so  he  should  not  look  down  on  the 
criminal  as  on  an  inferior  being,  but  he  should  address  him 
somewhat  as  follows :  "  My  dear  brother,  whether  I  am  better 
than  you.  I  do  not  know;  but  since  your  actions  have  been  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  our  state  something  disagreeable  has  to  be 
done  to  you  by  my  order.     Please  pardon  me." 

Just  here  I  may  say  that  our  laws  are  by  no  means  perfect. 
Consider,  e.g.,  stealing.  I  claim  there  are  no  such  "actions"  as 
stealing.  Whether  an  object  is  taken  with  dishonest  intention 
of  illegal  appropriation,  in  absent-mindedness,  for  a  joke,  or 
with  the  intention  of  "  acting  "  the  thief,  the  physical  action,  or 
movement,  remains  the  same  and  only  the  action  can  be  punished, 
for  the  intention  cannot  be  known  with  certainty.  Even  a  con- 
fession may  be  untrue.  Another  example  will  be  more  elucida- 
tory. Suppose  there  were  two  railroad  lines  exactly  alike  in 
shape,  and  having  each  at  a  certain  position  a  switch  leading  to 
other  tracks.  Now,  suppose  one  day  the  two  switchmen  are 
careless  or  drunk,  and  put  the  switches  "  wrong."  A  fast  train 
approaches  on  each  line.  On  the  engine  of  one  train  the  driver 
looks  out  of  his  window  and  sees  that  the  switch  is  wrong.  He 
succeeds  in  stopping  the  train  and  averting  disaster.  On  the 
other  engine  the  engineer  would  have  done  the  same  but,  unfor- 
tunately, just  at  that  minute  he  had  to  sneeze  and  he  did  not  see 
the  semaphore  indicating  a  misplaced  switch,  and  there  followed 
a  collision  with  a  loss  of  many  lives.  The  switchman  in  the  lat- 
ter case  will  not  only  lose  his  job,  but  will  probably  have  to  face  a 
charge  of  manslaughter,  whilst  the  switchman  on  the  other  track 
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will  receive  a  reprimand  and  forfeit  an  expected  But 

have  they  not   Loth  done  the   same  action,  and  should  th« 
consequently  be  punished  equall)  ?     But  it  is  said  the  01 

the   disaster,   the   other  did   not.     That    is   not    true.      Both    fur- 
nished  one  of   the   conditions    for   a   disaster.      But   then 
other  conditions  and  on  these  as  well  depended,  in  this  case,  the 
occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  the   calamity.     One  coul 
as  well  say  the  engineer  caused  the  disaster  bj   snee; 

A  third  example.  Suppose  two  Cains  strike  with  equal  intui- 
tion, equal  clubs,  and  equal  force  on  the  heads  of  two  Abels 
respectively.  The  skull  of  one  Abel  is  somewhat  thinner  and 
softer  than  that  of  the  other.  Consequently  his  skull  will  break 
and  death  follows.  The  other  receives  only  a  nast\  gash  in  the 
scalp.  Here,  again,  these  two  men  will  he  treated  differently  by 
the  law.  One  will  he  charged  with  murder  in  the  first  d 
the  other  with  criminal  assault.  According  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  before  the  Divine  Judge,  both  must  he  equally  guilty. 
If  our  laws  were  perfect,  the)  sh  ml  1  read  in  this  case:  If  a  man 
strikes  with  a  club  of  such  and  such  a  weight,  and  with  such 
and  such  a  force,  in  the  direction  of  a  human  being's  head,  he 
should  he  punished  with.  etc.  We  stand  lure  before  a  perplexing 
dilemma,  which  we  may  express  as  follows:  Legality,  i.e.,  the  laws 
of  the  state,  can  neither  punish  the  intention  nor  the  eft. 
our  actions,  for  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  "known."  It  can 
only  punish  the  physical  action  itself,  which,  perhaps,  i>  not  the 
defendant's  at  all,  and  for  which  Ik  may  not  he  responsible  before 
the  Divine  Judge.  Therefore,  no  matter  how  much  the 
law  may  condemn  a  man  legally,  man  has  no  right  at  all  to 
morally  condemn  his  fellowmen,  for  he  "knows"  no  sins  except 
his  own.*  Even  in  the  case  of  tin-  destruction  of  man's  own  body, 
which  we.  not  very  logically  I  because  man  is  not  his  bod)  I  call 
suicide,  we  should  be  careful  in  our  judgments. 

I  have  read  and  heard  much  condemnation  of  suicide,  and  there 
are  clergymen  who  will  even  deny  those  unfortunates  a  Christian 
burial.  But  are  they  sure  thai  they  were  suicides?  Was  the 
woman  who,  in  a  moment  of  uncontrolled  despondency,  jumped 
into  the  Niagara  River  half  a  mile  above  the  Tails  still  a  suicide 
when  she  passed  the  brink  of  the   Falls?     Perhaps  she  rej 


That  is  why  Christ  says,  "Ju  I   1 
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a  second  after  she  felt  the  cold  waters  surround  her  body,  but 
she  could  not  get  out  again.  Compare  the  two  following  cases : 
Two  men,  tired  of  life,  want  to  make  a  quick  end  of  it 
by  means  of  the  pistol.  The  one,  fully  determined,  pulled  the 
trigger,  but  it  snapped  without  igniting  the  powder  and  he  still 
lives.  The  other  one,  in  grave  doubt,  held  the  pistol  to  his  head, 
and  whilst  doing  so  he  repented  and  changed  his  mind,  but  in 
withdrawing  the  pistol  the  easy-going  trigger  went  off  and  the 
bullet  penetrating  his  forehead,  killed  him  immediately.  Xow, 
1  ask,  which  of  the  two  was  the  suicide?  Further,  I  ask, 
even  granted  we  had  a  right  to  condemn  the  suicide,  can  we  ever 
know  with  certainty  that  there  is  suicide? 

And  after  all,  even  if  we  know  that  the  will  accompanied  the 
action  to  the  very  end,  should  we  make  the  suicide  alone  respon- 
sible for  his  deed?  It  might  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  in  many 
cases  the  suicide  is,  according  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  a 
murdered  man,  murdered  by  the  injustice,  the  intolerance,  the 
negligence,  the  greed  and  uncharitableness  of  his  fellow-men, 
who  will  not  do  as  Christ  has  commanded,  namely,  not  only  to 
pardon  seven  times,  but  seventy  times  seven  times,  and  allow  the 
offender  to  start  anew.  Christ  teaches  freedom,  i.e.,  that  we 
should  never  worry  about  the  past,  we  should  start  every  second 
as  a  new  creature,  untrammelled  by  former  deeds.  It  is  not  true 
that  we  are  the  product  of  our  past — that  would  be  the  opposite 
of  freedom.  We  are  only  the  outcome  of  our  past,  the  slaves 
of  habit  and  imitation,  as  long  as  we  believe  (will)  to  be  so.  Just 
herein  consists  freedom,  that  we  can  change  our  minds  at  any 
moment,  and  that  we  are  not  slaves  to  motives  which  we  cannot 
control.  Indeed,  man  is  free  only  when  he  acts  {i.e.,  wills)  not 
according  to  habit,  good  examples,  principles,  motives,  etc.,  but 
solely  according  to  the  innermost  voice  of  his  very  self,  i.e.,  Truth. 

To  say  man's  choice  is  determined  by  the  force  of  the  motives 
is  either  tantamount  to  stating,  man  is  not  free  at  all,  or  it  is  a 
tautology,  for  man  chooses  his  motives.  So  much  has  been  said 
about  psychical  causality,  but  it  is  all  based  on  an  analogy  with 
physical  causality.  The  latter  is  assumed  to  possess  the  char- 
acter of  necessity:  but  this  is  not  true.  We  shall  show  later  on 
that  no  causal  connection  in  nature  has  the  character  of  a  com- 
pletely  determined  necessity.     In  everv  causal  connection  there 
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is  an  clement  of  uncertainty.     Now,  if  the  relation  of  ph 
cause  and  effect  is  not  that  of  a  completely  determin 
ence,  what  right  have  we,  then,  to  ascribi    absoluti    1 
dependence  to  the   inter-relation    of    moth  all)    it'    the 

analogy  with  the  physical  causal  series  on  which  the  whol< 
sideration  is  based  is  rather  vague. 

Now,  what  about  the  practical  questions  of  freedom,  e.g.,  what 
about  freedom  of  speech  and  teaching  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press?  Here  I  claim  that  they  are  a  blessing  1  inly  when  the  right  of 
freedom  is  accompanied  by  the  duty  of  Truth.  Indeed,  everybody 
should  have  the  right  of  expressing  his  opinion,  but  what  if  the 
persons  who  make  use  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
do  not  stick  to  the  Truth?  What  if  they  lie,  if  they  wilfully  or 
carelessly  state  as  certain  what  is  not  certain — and  there  are 
people  who  do  that.  Everybod)  docs  it  who  insinuates  sinister 
motives  to  others.  The  public  speaker  and  the  press  have  no 
right  to  profess  the  knowledge  of  intentions  and  moth 
individuals,  for  they  can  never  "  know  "  them.  The)  must  stick 
to  the  facts,  i.e.,  to  the  report  of  that  which  has  been  done,  or 
the  consideration  of  that  which  ought  to  be  done,  but  without 
the  intention  of  hurting  anybody's  feelings.  A  good  deal  of 
political  corruption,  and  lack  of  conscientiousness  in  public 
affairs,  is  created  by  the  press — continuously  suggesting  had 
motives  where  they  do  not  "  know  "  at  all. 

The  continuous  suggestion  of  sinister  motives  in  the  adver- 
sary, or  opposing  party,  creates  bad  motives  in  one's  sell  or  in 
one's  own  party.     I  think  that  the  people  are  in  their  heart   not 
half  as  had  as  public  opinion   and  partyism  try  to  make  t 
The  distrust  of  individuals  brings  about  the  demand   1  in  order 
to  prevent   the  execution  of    sinister    motives  1    thai   everything 
should  be   decided  on   and  carried   oul    b)    committe 
sions,   corporations,   and   therewith     the     demand     for   col 
responsibility.     But  just  there  that  which  is  intended  I 
at  the  front  door  is  sneaking  in  again  at  the  back,  for  ; 
motive,  it  indeed  there  be  such,  has  nou  a  great     ■ 
its  holder  can  dodge.     If  he  has  attained  his  end, 
"  It  was  not  I,  it  was  the  committee."     And  l> 
it  usually  happens  that  these  numerous  councils,  a  mmil 
sub-committees  all  become  veritable  red  ta] 
responsibility    and    dodging    are    the    arch-enen 
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Under  their  auspices  a  crowd  of  otherwise  truth-loving  and  law- 
abiding-  citizens  may  turn  into  a  mob  and  commit  the  most  out- 
rageous  injustices. 

With  regard  to  freedom  of  speech,  I  may  say  that  usually  the 
crowds  who  clamor  most  loudly  for  it  are  the  very  same  who  cry 
the  speaker  down  if  what  he  says  does  not  please  them. 

The  word  freedom  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  demagogue  a  tasty 
bait  to  catch  the  audience,  and  indeed  it  is  of  all  catchwords  the 
most  captivating.  If  one  knows  how  to  apply  it  with  the  greatest 
oratorical  effect  he  can  hypnotize  a  whole  crowd  or  even  a  whole 
nation  by  it.  In  the  name  of  freedom  the  crowd,  after  effective 
rhetorical  inspiration,  will  commit  the  most  despotic  and  out- 
rageously unjust  actions.  For  whilst  for  the  demagogue  free- 
dom is  the  empty  yet  effective  catchword,  for  the  thoughtless 
crowd  it  is  a  sweetmeat  and  a  strong  stimulant,  which  they 
eagerly  swallow. 

If  any  one  conscientiously  analyzes  what  freedom  could  mean 
he  will  immediately  find  that  it  can  not  mean  that  everybody 
can  do,  act,  as  he  likes,  for  if  that  were  freedom  the  strongest 
and  the  most  vicious  would  possess  the  most  of  it.  Perfect  freedom 
would  then  be  identical  with  the  bcllum  omnium  contra  omucs, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  strongest,  if  he  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  wicked.  If  he  has  freedom,  who  can  do  in  everything  as 
he  likes,  then  it  is  clear  only  One  can  have  freedom.  For  as 
soon  as  a  second  one  would  assume  it  too,  neither  of  them  wculd 
be  free  any  more,  for  they  would  mutually  limit  one  another. 
Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  only  One — the  Almighty — is  free, 
and  we  can  have  no  freedom  in  that  sense — and  yet  we  have  will, 
and  have  we  not  said  that  will  and  freedom  are  the  same?  How 
shall  we  get  out  of  this  dilemma?  As  we  have  stated  above, 
when  we  say  we  act,  we  do  a  thing,  we  do  not  really  experience 
thai  we  are  the  cause  of  the  physical  action.  We  only  experience 
thai  we  will  and  that  the  physical  movement  occurs.  In  so  far 
as  absolute  knowledge,  thai  is,  certainty,  is  concerned,  I  am  not 
only  my  body  but  my  whole  world.  Bui  the  realm  of  my  will, 
my  freedom,  is  smaller  than  my  world.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
movements  going  on  in  my  world,  one  kind  which  happens  when 
I  will,  and  which,  though  1  do  not  know  that  I  am  the  cause 
of  them,  I  call  my  actions,  and  another  kind  which  happens  with- 
out my  will.     Bui  if  they  happen  without  my  will  or  my  freedom 
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that  does  not  say  they  happen  without  any  freedom  at  all.    They 
are  what  •  I  call  the  events  in  nature  (including,  of  course,  the 

movements  of  other  living-  beings),  and  at  a  superficial  glance  I 
can  arrange  them  in  a  series  of  cause  and  effect,  but  on 
inspection  we  find  that  the  criterion  of  nec< 
between  cause  and  effect  does  not  reach  further  than  th< 
of  geometrical  dependency,  and  these  are  independent  of 
If  we  introduce  Time  and  regard  the  effect  as  succeeding  the 
cause,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  necessary  connection  fails  to 
hold.  Cause  and  effect  can  only  be  absolutely  dependent  on  one 
another  if  they  are  simultaneous.  To  say  the  same  thing  in  other 
words :  Absolute  dependency  or  necessity  in  causal  connections 
is  purely  a  geometrical  relation.  Time  is  a  quantity  only  so  far 
as  we  agree  to  consider  it  in  analogy  with  space.  We  can 
"'know"  nothing  of  past  and  future.  And.  indeed,  we  know 
really  nothing  except  the  present;  to  speak  more  accurately,  we 
know  of  the  past  or  the  future  only  that  which  is  a  part  of  the 
present — the  rest  is  belief.  Wherever  time  enters  into  our  con- 
siderations we  can  have  no  absolute  certainty  or  necessity.  Now 
all  events  in  Nature  are  temporal,  consequently  there  is  in  every 
event  in  Nature  an  element  which  cannot  be  completely 
explained*  because  it  will  not  fit  into  the  causal  series  and  will 
not  admit  of  the  application  of  the  law  of  equivalence  of  cause 
and  effect.  Consequently  in  every  event  of  Nature  there  is  a 
miraculous  element,  an  element  of  freedom,  just  as  natural  and 
just  as  miraculous  as  that  element  in  us  which  we  call  our  free- 
dom or  will.  This  view  differs  from  the  common  one  where 
everything  in  Nature  is  so  well  explained  through  the  natural 
laws',  but  where  the  problems  arising  from  the  existence  and 
persistence  of  the  natural  laws,  and  from  their  relations  to  one 
another,  are  all  carried  into  the  attic  or  into  the  cellar,  where 
they  are  seldom  seen,  and  placed  there  in  a  bag  bearing  the  in- 
scription, "the  Uniformity  of  Nature."  This  Uni 
Nature  is  the  central  dogma  of  the  belief  of  modern  I 
though  people  are  accustomed  to  regard  it  not  as  a  n 

and  in  tryi 
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belief  at  all,  but  as  something  beyond  all  doubt.  The  physical 
laws  were  valid  yesterday,  they  were  valid  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  consequently  they  must  be  valid  to-morrow,  next  century 
and  for  ever.  But  this  is  simply  not  true;  it  is  nothing  more  than 
the  usual  inductive  fallacy,  when  induction  is  regarded  as  carry- 
ing with  it  absolute  certainty,  which  it  never  can  do.  All  induc- 
tive conclusions  are  matters  of  belief.  The  law  of  the  uni- 
formity of  Nature  is  nothing  but  the  belief  that  the  great  power, 
or  the  great  Freedom,  which  we  observe  in  Nature  (i.e.,  in  my 
world,  that  part  of  freedom  which  is  not  my  freedom)  and  which 
has  acted  hitherto  so  and  so,  but  which  could  just  as  well  act 
otherwise,  will  act  to-morrow  and  next  year  in  the  same  way. 
But  for  this  assumption  we  have  not  the  slightest  proof  or 
reason.  We  only  believe  it.  That  great  will  or  freedom  which 
in  the  simplest  term  we  call  God,  may  "  change  his  mind  "  in 
the  next  minute  and  the  uniformity  of  Nature  will  collapse.  It 
must  not  be  objected  that  it  has  stood  the  test  for  so  long  a  time. 
For,  first,  this  is  no  reason  for  its  continuation  at  all,  and,  second, 
time  magnitudes  are  like  others,  relative.  The  millions  of  years 
of  the  geological  periods  are  necessarily  long  only  if  measured 
with  our  standard  of  time. 

The  great  absolute  freedom  which  we  call  God  has  (for  reasons 
which  we  do  not  know)  given  to  every  one  of  us  who  are  parts 
of  Mini,  i.e.,  His  creatures,  a  partial  freedom  within  certain 
limits,  to  choose,  to  will,  to  prefer,  and  to  a  certain  extent  He 
carries  out  what  we  will,  even  if  it  is  not  that  which  He  would 
will  if  He  had  not  given  us  that  partial  freedom.  (The  reasons 
for  His  doing  so  we  again  can  not  see,  for  we  do  not  know  His 
purposes,  though  we  sometimes  believe  we  have  an  inkling  of 
some  of  them. )  He  sometimes  does  as  we  will  even  if  the  differ- 
ent wills  clash  together,  and  there  is  much  struggle  and  strife, 
hatred  and  warfare  in  this  world,  but  struggle  and  strife,  hatred 
and  warfare  are  just  the  opposite  of  freedom.  There  is  very  little 
freedom  in  this  world  of  men,  and  very  often  the  people  who 
make  the  most  boastful  use  of  "  freedom  "  with  their  mouth  are 
the  very  same  who  tread  it  in  the  most  shameful  way  under  their 
int.  There  is  no  freedom  where  the  wills  clash.  Mow,  then, 
can  we  have  freedom  at  all?  There  is  one  \\a\  yet  out  of  the 
:i.     Truth  is  only  one.     Two  truths  can  never  contradict, 
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neither  can  a  thousand.     When  Protagoras  said:    I 
tor}    judgments  can  be  equall)    true,  he  i 

to  the  statement  of  assertive  facts,  if  these  statements  are  made 
by  different  observ  :rs  or  by  the  same  observer  at  different 
If  one  man  says,  1  see  the  red  color  of  this  apple  ver\  dil 
from  the  green  color  of  this  leaf,  and  another  one  (a  -'-called 
color  blind)  claims  that  the  red  of  the  apple  is  for  him  about  the 
same  as  the  green  of  the  leaf,  the)  are  both  right  and  tell  both 
the  truth;  there  is  no  contradiction  at  all,  for  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  why  two  individuals  should  see  the  same  in  this 
case.  The  apparent  contradiction  is  based  on  the  alleged  " 
ledge  "  that  there  is  the  same  apple  and  leaf  existing  independent 
of  any  perceiving  consciousness.  But  this  is  only  a  belief.  It 
is  a  different  thing  with  apodictic  statements.  If  one  man  sa)  - 
the  angles  in  a  triangle  are  together  equal  to  [80  deg.,  and  the 
other  says  190  deg.,  then  they  can  not  both  be  right.  The  radical 
empiricist  who  does  not  want  to  admit  an  essential  difference 
between  the  facts  which  are  so  but  could  be  otherwise  1  assertive  1 
and  those  which  are  so  and  could  not  be  otherwise  (apod 
might  be  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  that  distinction  through 
applying  this  Protagorean  test.  Thus  truth  is  only  one. 
and  where  we  find  an  apparent  contradiction  <>i  the 
this  appearance  is  produced  by  our  faulty  interpretation  oi  the 
facts,  i.e.,  by  lie.  If  we  would  let  truth  govern  our  words  and 
actions,  there  could  be  no  clash  of  opinions,  for  we  would  never 
state  as  certainties  what  is  a  matter  of  belief.  And  differences 
of  our  beliefs  conld,  if  we  were  true  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
fellowmen,  not  even  cause  a  clash  of  interests,  for  we  would 
not  be  loath  to  admit  that  the  beliefs  of  the  others  haw  the 
same  rights  as  our  own  as  long  as  we  are  not  able  to  transform 
the  latter  by  ways  of  exact  proof  into  certainties.  Even  where 
our  interests,  our  desires,  would  clash  that  highest 
truth  would  secure  an  amicable  settlement 

If  we  all   would  make  truth  our  highest  aim,  if  we 
speak   and  act  according  to  that   divine  spark   in  us,  tl 
this  world  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.     Onh   that  part 
evil   would  remain    which  is  independent   of  bin 
action  and  this  part  we  would  bear  smilingly;   i- 
happ)   even  in  the  midst  of  bodily  pain  if  h  I  the  cle; 

conscience  that  he  never  willed  evil  I 
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greatest   source    of   human    despair    and    depression   would   dis- 
appear, there  would  be  no  struggle  of  forces  with  antagonistic 
components,  no    fruitless    tug-of-war  between  opposing  parties. 
Not  to  say  there  would  be  no    competition — there  would    and 
should   remain  that  peaceful   competition   where   everyone   tries 
to  excel  the  others,  but  without  elbowing  and  damaging  the  com- 
petitors.    The  teaching  of  Christ  is  often  interpreted  as  if  he 
advocated  altruism.     If  man  is  just  and  true  he  needs  no  altru- 
ism ;  man  should  be  egotistical,  i.e.,  he  should  try  to  excel,  but 
he  should  do  so  without  being  unjust,  i.e.,  without  assuming  for 
himself  advantages  which  he  does  not  giv:  the  others.     In  the 
race  for  the  goal  he  should  not  only  not  trip  or  elbow  the  others, 
but  he  should  help  them  on  and  yet  try  to  excel.     Christ  did  not 
teach  we  should  love  our  neighbor  more  than  ourselves.     For  to 
allow    our     competitors     greater     advantages    than     ourselves 
would  be  unjust  and  against    the    divine    plans   (as  we    believe 
to  grasp  them)   of  ever-increasing  perfection,  in  all  cases  where 
our  ] lowers  and  insight  are  superior  to  those  of  our  fellowmen. 
And  besides,   to  love  our  neighbor  more  than  ourselves  could, 
logically,  only  be    a    Christian    demand    as    long    as    our    neigh- 
bor would  not  fulfil  this  demand  himself.     If  all  complied  with 
it,  it  would  dissolve  into  nothing.     If  we  were  to  speak  and  act 
the  truth,  there  would  be  no  need  of  charity,  for  everybody  would 
do  his  duty  to  his   fellowmen;  there  would  be  no  people  who 
would  envy  those  who,  through  higher  intelligence  and  greater 
industry,  had  attained  more    means    to    produce    comfort  and 
pleasure,  but  there  would  also  be  no  people  who  would  feed  on 
undue  profit  gained  without  real  work  by  clever  tricks  in  taking 
advantage  of  their  unknowing  brother.     Let  it  be  understood,  I 
do  not  blow  into  the  Socialistic  horn,  I  do  not  say  there  would 
be  no  capital  and  no  capitalist.     Certainly  the  capitalist  who  lets 
his  capital  work  for  a  fair  interest  is  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors of  humanity,  for  he  forms  the  means  of  ma' ring  all  avail- 
able forces  work  in  the  same  direction,  but  I  say  there  would  be 
no  people  who  indulged  in  using  their  capital,  power,  or  attain- 
to  gain   for  themselves  an   undue  profit.      Truth    is    the 
conditio  sine  qua  non   for  all  Christianity  and  virtue.     If  we  do 
not  insist  on  this  condition  first,  all  attempts  of  promoting  social 
and  Christian  virtue  can  be  nothing  but  a  miserable  patchwork 
on  a  ragged  garment. 
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If  we  would  adhere  to  Truth  and  abstain  equally  from  all 
kinds  of  wilful  and  careless,  of  thoughtless  and  conventional 
lying,  we  would  have  to  give  up  man>  a  cherished  custom,  many 
a  pseudo-ideal.    We  would  no  longer  indulge  in  uncriticall 

shipping  high-sounding  words  and  distinction,  without  thor- 
oughly inquiring  whether  real  thoughts  and  conceptions  ran 
correspond  to  them.  We  would  no  longer  claim  to  know,  to  be 
Certain,  where  at  best  we  can  say:  1  believe.  1  can.  e.g.,  not 
possibly  understand  how  a  man  of  the  rank  and  fame  of  Sir 
William  Ramsay  (in  criticizing  Sir  (  Hiver  Lodge)  can 
"  Science  has  nothing  to  do  with  faith,  and  faith  nothing  with 
science."  On  the  contrary,  faith,  i.e.,  belief,  plays  in  common 
life  and  in  science  just  as  important  a  part  as  in  religion.  (  >r 
does  Sir  W.  Ramsay  pretend  that  he  could  ever  start  for  the 
discovery  of  new  truths,  unless  certain  beliefs  gave  him  the 
impulse  and  pointed  out  the  direction  in  which  to  go  ahead? 
Even  the  most  exact  of  all  sciences,  mathematics,  can  not  take 
a  step  in  advance  without  belief.  When  the  mathematician  had 
reached  the  forty-second  proposition  of  Euclid,  what  caused  him 
to  look  out  and  to  hunt  for  a  forty-third,  and  what  made  him 
choose  a  certain  direction  in  wdiich  to  proceed  in  preference  to 
all  others?  Belief.  In  fact,  in  all  scientific  advance,  thi 
tainties,  the  knozvn  propositions  are  only  the  mile-stones  on  the 
turnpike  road  of  science.  But  the  whole  road  is  paved  with 
belief.  No  matter  how  brilliant  and  beautiful  we  may  paint 
those  mile-stones,  by  admiring  them  we  would  never  gel  ahead; 
we  must  zcalk.  And  there  is  no  word  more  thoroughly  true  for 
common  life,  as  well  as  for  science,  than  that:  We  walk  b\  faith 
and  not  by  sight. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  again:  If  we  all  will  the  Truth  there 
can  be  no  contradiction,  no  clash,  no  struggle.     We  all  seek  the 
agreeable,  and  we  should  do  so,  but  we  should  never  seek 
the  expense  of  Truth.     If  we  all  seek  the  agreeable,  and 
sacrifice  truth  for  it,  i.e.,  if  we  make  truth  our  highest  aim.  rea 
ing  that  it  is  indeed  in  the  last  analysis  the  mosl  agr. 
if  we  always  speak  and  act  the  truth,  then  we  all  attain  wl 
will,  and  we  are  perfectly  free.   It  is  in  tin-  sense  that  th< 
philosopher  says : 

"  Truth  shall  make  von 
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Book    Reviews 

William  Briggs 

The  Cornflower,  and  Other  Poems.     By  Jean  BlEwett. 

Reading  "  The  Cornflower  "  is  like  getting  back  again  into 
a  country  garden,  where  the  sweet,  old-fashioned  flowers  grow. 
In  this  book  jean  Blewett  has  dealt  with  the  common  things  of 
earth :  the  desires  and  misgivings  of  rustic  swains,  the  laughter 
of  children,  the  sobs  of  a  bereaved  mother  and  the  moan  of  pain 
in  a  city  hospital.  Though  showing,  perhaps,  no  great  skill  in 
the  choice  of  words  or  in  versification,  by  their  direct  simplicity 
the  poems  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  reader  and  arouse  sym- 
pathy which  might  be  denied  to  more  finished  productions.  A 
few  of  the  subjects  are  of  a  less  familiar  character,  and  of  these 
"  Her  Prayer  "  and  "  Magdalene  "  are  two  which  appeal  to  us 
as  especially  worthy  of  mention.  Added  to  this  there  is  about 
the  whole  an  atmosphere  which  makes  the  book  typically  Can- 
adian in  character.  Such  poems  as  these  do  not  inspire  us  with 
a  purpose  to  conquer  worlds,  but  they  fill  us  with  a  love  for  sim- 
plicity and  sweetness  and  with  a  desire  to  live  kindly  and  joyous 
lives  amid  our  fellow  men  and  women. 

¥     ¥     ¥ 
Among  the  Immortals.     By  R.  Waeter  Wright. 

Seldom  do  we  come  to  a  review  with  kindlier  feelings  than  we 
do  to  the  new  book  of  verse,  "  Among  the  Immortals."  It  calls 
to  our  sympathetic  reading  for  several  reasons.  The  Rev. 
R.  Walter  Wright,  its  author,  is  an  old  graduate  of  Victoria ;  it 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Graham  Wright,  our  sometime 
classmate,  whom  we  all  knew  and  loved,  before  his  seemingly 
untimely  death  took  him  from  our  midst ;  and  finally,  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  Victoria  itself. 

To  those  who  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Wright's  verse,  as  they  have 
appeared  in  print  from  time  to  time,  little  need  be  added.  He 
has  maintained  the  high  standard  and  careful  workmanship  that 
has  always  marked  his  writings.  Were  we  inclined  to  be  severe 
we  might  notice  at  odd  times  a  careless  rhyme,  but  with  this  slight 
exception  the  bonk  may  be  styled  a  complete  success. 
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The  volume,  as  its  sub-title,  "Songs  and  Sonnets  from  the 
Hebrew,"  suggests,  is  largely  composed  of  themes  inspired  1>> 
and  illustrative  of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  and  all  are 
marked  by  a  deep  sincerity  and  feeling.  Possibl)  the 
"Bereaved,"'  touching  as  it  does  the  sorrow  which  we  share  with 
the  author,  is  the  one  that  appeals  to  us  as  students,  but  all  will 
be  found  both  interesting  and  inspiring. 

Mr.  Wright  has  shown  a  surprising  master}    of    i 
that  lends  a  very  praiseworthy  variety  to  the  long  li-t  of  ;■ 

In  conclusion,   we  bespeak  a   very   cordial   reception    tor   this 
book,  in  which  we  may  feel  an  unusually  personal  inten 

¥     ¥     ¥ 
Sir  Nigel.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

In  this  latest  book  Conan  Doyle  returned  to  the  held  in  which 
he  won  his  greatest  success.  "  Sir  Nigel  "  is  of  the  t 
"  Micah  Clarke"  and  "The  White  Company."  Indeed  it  is  in  a 
way  a  sequel  to  the  latter  book,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  the 
same  principal  characters,  though  it  differs  from  ordinary  sequels 
in  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  youth  of  him  who  in  the  form( 
was  a  grown  man.  His  new  book  shows  traces  of  more  careful 
work  than  is  evinced  in  some  of  his  later  efforts ;  and  while  it  is 
of  the  much  discredited  historical  novel  type,  it  is  one  <<i  the 
very  best  of  its  class.  The  book  is  marked  by  fine  character 
drawing  and  a  vivid  reconstruction  of  bygone  scenes.  It  is 
clever,  interesting  and  wholesome,  a  very  good  companion  tor  an 
idle  hour. 

¥     ¥     ¥ 

The  Old  Methodism  and  the  New.     By  GEORGE  Jackson. 

This  little  book  of  George  Jackson's  comes  to  us  "  from 
the  sea.  (as)  a  word  of  encouragement  and    hope 
author's  own  words.      Mr.  Jackson  deals  with   Methodism,  Old 
and  New.  as  a  Methodist,  and  we  feel  instinctively  ti 
member  of  the  family  talking  over  family  affairs. 

The  author  deals  with  the  subject   under  three  heads: 
paring  our  present  ecclesiastical  position,  doctrinal  positi 
characteristic  spirit  with  that  of  the  time  of  Wesley.     In  tr 
mentioned  we  sec  the  desire  on  the  part    of    Methodi 
away  from  the  narrow  denominational  spirit  and  laur 
a  broader  church  life.    In  the  second  place  we  find  that  although 
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Methodism  is  not  characteristically  theological,  yet  we  are  pre- 
pared to  advance  along  new  lines  without  sacrificing  fundamental 
positions.  Finally  we  have  Methodism;  not  ecclesiastical,  not 
theological,  but  evangelical ;  united,  from  the  time  of  Wesley,  to 
save  souls.  The  Methodist  of  to-day  can  take  the  hand  of  the 
hist  Methodist  and  realize  that  they  are  one  in  sympathy  and 
purpose. 

¥     ¥     ¥ 

'We  received,  just  too  late  for  acknowledgement  in  our  Decem- 
ber issue,  a  booklet,  "  Hymns  and  Their  Stories,"  compiled  by 
one  of  Victoria's  oldest  graduates,  Dr.  J.  Geo.  Hodgins,  of  the 
Department  of  Education  for  this  province.  The  venerable 
educationist  has  gathered  from  many  sources  some  thirty-three 
poems,  containing  a  great  deal  of  most  precious  sentiment  con- 
cerning the  best  known,  and  therefore  well-valued,  hymns  of  the 
English  language.  We  think  that  the  booklet  will  be  of  great 
interest  and  helpfulness  to  all  who  read  it. 


Treasure  Trail.    By  T.  L.  Pollock. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  Acta  will  remember  contributions  by 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Pollock.  Among  the  various  Canadian  writers 
whose  names  have  graced  the  pages  of  Christmas  Actas,  Mr. 
Pollock  has  been  distinguished  for  his  tuneful  lyrics.  He  isr 
however,  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  prose  writer.  For  some  years 
he  has  been  one  of  the  few  young  Canadians  supporting  himself 
solely  by  his  contributions  to  the  American  magazines.  This 
year  he  has  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  novelist,  and  now 
stands  with  his  friends,  Harvey  J.  O'Higgins  and  Arthur 
Stringer,  as  one  of  a  worthy  trio  of  young  Canadian  romancers. 

Mr.  Pollock's  first  attempt  at  a  long  story  is  entitled  "  The 
Treasure  Trail,"  and  is  published  by  Page  &  Company,  Boston, 
and  McEeod  &  Allen,  Toronto.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  novel 
has  to  do  with  adventures  in  a  quest  for  gold.  It  is  a  first  cousin 
to  Stevenson's  "  Treasure  Island,"  and  is  well-nigh  as  absorbing 
as  that  famous  narrative  concerning  pirates  and  doubloons.  Mr. 
Pollock's  aim  is  to  amuse,  not  to  instruct;  he  has  purposed  to 
enable  the  reader  in  search  of  relaxation  to  get  away  from  dull 
care,  business  worries  and  the  prose  of  life.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  anj  reader  who  has  red  blood  in  his  veins  and  whose  pulses 
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are  still  capable  of  being  thrilled  by  hair-breadth  escapes  by  land 
and  sea  to  put  down  this  book  after  dipping  into  the  brisk  busi- 
ness of  the  first  chapter.  Mr.  Pollock  has  written  a  wonderfully 
interesting  story.  His  narrative  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  reach;  he- 
takes  the  reader  across  continents  and  oceans.     His  1 k  is  really 

a  romance  of  modern  travelling,  and  he  has  painted  with   j 
skill  scenes  in  many  lands.     The  reader  who  is  too  much  inter- 
ested in  the  breathless  unfolding  of  the  story  will  probably  miss 
the  art  of  the  phrase-maker,  the  poet  in  prose,  whose  d<  scriptive 
touches  have  never  been  excelled  by  any  Canadian  novelist. 

So  much  .for  the  style.  The  characters  of  "  The  Treasure 
Trail  "  are  well-drawn.  We  fancy  that  several  of  them  are  real 
men  and  women,  whom  Mr.  Pollock  has  met  in  his  own  wide 
journeyings.  One  of  the  most  original  characters  in  the  book  is 
a  missionary  who  has  a  passion  for  gambling.  In  a  story  where 
gamblers  and  adventurers  are  numerous  we  do  not  look  for 
Sunday-school  ethics,  but  the  heroine,  Margaret  Laurie,  moves 
in  this  atmosphere,  yet  never  fails  to  impress  the  reader  not  only 
with  her  self-reliance,  but  also  with  her  goodness.  Although  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Pollock's  book  is  of  the  earth  earthy,  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  he  is  really  preaching  a  powerful  sermon  against  the 
baneful  fascination  of  gambling.  After  reading  this  story.  ev<  n 
when  the  boxes  of  gold  are  safe  in  the  cabin,  no  sane  reader 
ought  to  be  anxious  to  set  out  upon  the  treasure  trail. 
*     ¥     * 

We- have  also  received  an  illustrated  article  on  "  Champ< 
and  Personal  Reminiscences,"  from    the    pen  of  H.  F.    Biggar, 
M.D.,  who  was  one  of  Victoria's  early  graduates  in  medicine. 
Dr.  Biggar  is  Mr.  Rockefeller's   family  physician,  and  with  him 
spent  a  couple  of  months  at  the  former's  country  place  at  Cham- 
peigue,  France.     It  is  a  very  interesting  and  human  account  that 
Dr.  Biggar  gives  of  the  Oil  King  in  his  hours  of  leisure.     It   i 
frankly  an  appreciation:     "To    a    travelling  companion  dm 
twenty-five    years,"    ho    says,    ••including    transcontinental    ; 
transatlantic  trips,  the  true  character  of  a  pers  »n  mu< 
dence,  and  my  verdict  is  that   Mr.   Rockefeller  is  ever  the  s 
considerate,  solicitous,  courteous  gentleman;  w'hich  is  tru 
whether  talking  to  the  lowly  o,-  to  the  rich  an.I  educated." 
refreshing  to  hear  something  on  this  side  of  the  question  con- 
cerning this  much  maligned  man. 
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flME  may  be  defined  as  the  measure  of  duration;  it  is  the 
interval  which  elapses  from  the  occurrence  of  a  phenome- 
non to  its  recurrence,  or  to  the  occurrence  of  another.  Time  is 
relative  or  absolute.  The  former  is  usually  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  motions  of  celestial  bodies,  while  the  latter  exists 
quite  independently  of  any  such  physical  landmarks.  It  is  con- 
tinuous, interchangeable,  in  the  order  of  its  parts,  and  divisible 
without  end.  Having  stated  that  there  are  two  distinct  ideas  in 
the  conception  of  time,  we  shall  limit  the  discussion  to  a  con- 
sideration of  relative  time  only. 

It  measures  the  interval  between  two  successive  recurrences 
of  some  celestial  phenomenon.  The  event  chosen  may  be  the 
transit  of  any  fixed  star  across  the  meridian.  We  may  also  use 
the  sun  instead  of  a  fixed  star.  These  give  us  the  durations  of 
the  sidereal  day  and  the  apparent  solar  day,  respectively.  Then, 
too,  we  may  use  the  interval  between  two  successive  transits  of  the 
sun  across  the  equator  from  north  to  south  as  a  measure  of  time. 
This  is  taken  as  a  year. 

Is  there  any  justification  in  taking  these  intervals  as  invariable 
measures  of  time?  The  stars  are  made  to  apparently  revolve 
from  east  to  west  about  the  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere  by  a  real 
motion  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
sidereal  day  will  be  of  constant  length  if  this  rotation  is  uniform. 
[f  the  velocity  of  revolution  is  to  be  changed  the  disturbing  force 
must  come  from  some  celestial  body.  The  friction  of  the  lunar 
tides  and  the  deposits  of  meteoric  matter  both  tend  to  lengthen 
the  sidereal  day  by  decreasing  the  velocity  of  rotation,  while  the 
shrinkage  of  the  earth,  by  heat  lost  through  radiation,  should 
shorten  the  day.  However,  it  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  state  that 
if  the  resultant  of  these  disturbing  factors  is  a  change  in  the 
length  of  the  sidereal  day.  this  variation  is  too  small  for  its 
accumulated  effect  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  to  be  detected.  It 
is  less  than  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second  in  two  thousand 
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years.    The  conclusion  that  the  length  of  the  sid< 

stant  is  continued  by  the  fact  that  if  a  clock  is  n 

noon  twice  in  succession  when  a    certain  fixed    star  ci 

meridian,  it  will  always  do  so.    The  apparent  solar  da)  is  not 

stant,  one  day  being  often  almost  a  minute  longer  than  another. 

The  year  is  of  constant  length. 

There  are  three  different  ways  of  measuring  time, 
the  sidereal,  apparent  solar,  and  mean  solar  day.     The  - 
day  is  the  hour-angle  of  the  vernal  equinox.     That   is,  it  i-  the 
angle  at  the  pole,  between  the  meridian  of  the  observer  and  that 
passing  through  the  vernal  equinox.    The  line  joining  the  centre 
of  the  sun  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  always  in  a  plane,  which 
it  completes  in  a  year.    The  meeting  of  this  plane  with  the 
tial    sphere   is  technically   known   as   the   ecliptic.      The  ecliptic, 
being  a  great  circle,  meets  the  celestial  equator,  also  a  greal  circle, 
in  two  points.     One  of  these  points  is  the  vernal  equinox  pre- 
viously spoken  of.     This  vernal  equinox,  or  first  point  of  Aries, 
as  it  is  commonly. called,  behaves  quite  approximately  as  th  ugh 
it  were  a  fixed  star,  and  it  is  noon  of  the  sidereal  day  at  its  transit 
of  the  meridian.     The  sidereal  day  will  not  answer  for  bus 
purposes,   however    indispensable    it    is    to    the    astronomer.      Its 
noon  occurs  at  all  hours  of  night  and  day;  and  since  the  rising 
and   setting  of  the  sun.  daylight  and  dark,  control  our  actions, 
convenience  demands  that  they  should  also  regulate  our  time. 

The  apparent  solar  day  extends  from  one  transit  of  the  centre 
of  the  sun  to  another.     The  sun  has  two  apparent  motions.     (  >ne 
of  these  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  fixed  stars.     It  travels  uni- 
formly from  east  to  west,  around  the  axis  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
approximately  366  1-4  times  in  a  year,  and  moving  parallel  there 
fore  to  the  celestial  equator.     The  other  is  a  motion  from  west 
east;  and  instead  of  being  a  uniform  angular  motion  parallel  1 
the  equator,  it  is  a    uniform  areal-motion    in  the  ecli] 
which   orbit  is  an  ellipse  of  very  small  eccentricit} 
then  365  1-4  apparent  solar  days  in  a  year,  since  the  n 
wesl  to  east  takes  a  year  to  complete.     If  the  orbit 
and  parallel  to  the  celestial  equator,  the  wesl     3 
hav  a  uniform  angular  velocit) .    As  it  is,  ' 
from  east  to  west  some  days  than  others,  and  h 
not  equal,  since  no  day   is  completed  till  the  cent., 
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reaches  the  meridian.  Hence,  apparent  solar  time  is  scientifically 
unsatisfactory,  because  of  the  variation  in  the  length  of  its  days. 
It  does  not  give  us  an  absolute  standard  of  time. 

In  mean  solar  time  we  have  an  invariable  time  unit  and  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  sun  dial  of  the  apparent  solar  day  close 
enough  for  convenience.  Here  a  hypothetical  sun  is  supposed 
to  have  the  first  motion  spoken  of  in  the  previous  paragraph.  In 
place  of  the  second,  however,  it  travels  in  the  celestial  equator 
with  a  uniform  angular  velocity,  going  completely  around  the 
earth  from  west  to  east  in  a  year.  This,  as  before,  gives  365  1-4 
mean  solar  days  in  a  year,  but  gives  them  all  of  the  same  length. 
The  two  times  are  never  different  by  more  than  about  fifteen 
minutes. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  bringing  the  calendar 
to  its  present  state.  While  the  science  of  astronomy  was  but 
imperfectly  understood  and  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  the 
phases  of  the  moon  were  the  celestial  phenomena  used  to  record 
long  periods  of  time.  Since  the  moon  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
seasons,  the  problem  of  making  certain  lunar  months  correspond 
to  seasons  of  the  year  is  easily  seen  to  be  quite  impossible.  Hence 
the  custom  of  the  priesthood  was  to  reserve  the  right  to  arbi- 
trarily intercalate  months  and  days  to  keep  the  seasons  in  place. 

The  Mohammedan  calendar  of  to-day  contains  alternately 
354  and  355  days  to  the  year,  and  is  made  up  of  twelve  lunar 
months. 

The  Roman  calendar  until  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  was  quite 
like  the  Mohammedan  of  to-day.  Caesar,  with  the  help  of 
Sosigenes,  the  astronomer,  reformed  the  calendar,  and  replaced 
the  twelve  lunar  months  by  an  equal  number  of  solar  months. 
He  took  the  length  of  a  year  to  be  365  1-4  days,  which  is  approxi- 
mately correct,  and  gave  forth  the  decree  that  a  leap  year  should 
occur  every  fourth  year.  It  was  necessary  to  make  the  year 
preceding  the  change  last  for  445  days,  to  right  the  seasons. 
This  is  spoken  of  as  the  year  of  confusion. 

However,  since  the  road  to  perfection  is  invariably  strewn  with 
evidences  of  imperfection,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years  the  Julian  calendar  should  be  found 
inadequate.  To  put  the  seasons  in  their  proper  places  in  the  year 
a  certain  number  of  days  would  have    to    be    dropped,  for  the 
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assumed  number    of    days  in  a  year  was 
minutes,  fourteen  seconds,  which  made  the  da\   I 
increased  their  number  in  an  extended  period  of  time.     Th 
keep  the  seasons  in  their  proper  places  a  new  rule 
year   was   necessary.     So  in   1752  the   Gregorian  calenda 
adopted.     This  dropped  eleven  days  of  the  year  and  mad.-  the 
provision  for  leap  year  thus:  "All  years  whose  date  nun 
divisible  by  four  are  leap  years,  excepting  century  year-,  which 
require  to  be  divisible  b)    four  hundred." 


Note 

The  basis  on  which  the  fighting  values  of  the  great  na\  i 
the  world  have  been  calculated  has  been  changed  consid< 
since  the  recent    Russo-Japanese    war.      Previous    to    this   en- 
counter, the  nation  having  the   greatest   number  of  battleships 
held  first  place;  but  to-day  other  factors  must  be  taken  inb 
sideration.     The  ships  must  be  big,  heavily  armed,  and  heavily 
armored;  they  must  be  manned  by  a  well  trained  personnel,  and 
be  well  supplied  with  long  range  guns.     According  to  a  recent 
rating  of  the  fighting  values  of  the  world's  fleets,  we  have  them 
arranged  in  the  following  order,  Great  Britain,  United   S 
France,  Japan,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria.    In  this  estimate. 
the    new    British    battleship,  "Dreadnought,"    is    taken    as    the 
standard. 


KILLING   TIME. 
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1907 

FOR  the  Senior,  the  New  Year  comes  clad  with  a  peculiar 
grace.  To  him  it  is  not  quite  as  other  years.  Around  it 
there  has  gathered  a  great  deal  of  very  precious  sentiment.  He 
has  looked  forward  to  its  days  with  great  expectation,  for  in 
them  he  will  complete  his  undergraduate  life  and  will  attain  at 
least  one  stage  of  his  ambition.  He  will  have  learned  what  a 
university  education  is — 

( )r  will  he?  Perhaps  when  we  face  it  this  question  is  too  large 
for  present  discussion  and  we  may  limit  ourselves  to  one  phase 
of  it.  We  hear  constantly  in  these  days  of  selfishness,  of  revela- 
tions of  dishonesty  in  private  and  public  affairs  that  are  quite 
alarming,  lias  a  college  education  anything  to  do  with  these 
tilings? 

An  honored  graduate  of  our  own  college,  when  confronted 
with  this  question  recently,  replied  with  the  emphatic  statement: 
"  Nonsense!  the  college  lias  nothing  to  do  with  that."  With  this 
gentieman  we  most  heartily  disagree.  We  think  that  the  college 
has  something  to  do  with  these  things.  Much  too  easily  students 
forget  what  they  owe  to  the  unselfish  men  and  women  who 
founded  this  college  and  who  supported  it  through  many  years 
when  the  days  were  dark  for  Victoria.    Without  them  the  college 
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could  not  be  what  it  is  to-day,  and  it  Victoria  does  n 
men  who  shall  be  more  than  materialists,  surel)  she  i 
ful  to  the  memor)  of  those  who  were  her  founders.    The  i 
should  continually  impress  her  men  with  the  idea  of  carii 
things  higher  than  selfish  ends.     Swinburne  has  beautiful] 
pressed  her  message : 

"  Give  thou  as   I  gave  thee. 
Thy  life-blood  and  breath, 
Green  leaves  of  thy  labor,  white  flowers  of  ih.  thought  and  red 
fruit  of  thy  death." 

The  nation  needs  men  of  this  type,,  men  who  will  resist  the  un- 
reasoning lust  for  gold,  and  who  will  exert  themselves  to  cultivate 
and  spread  among  her  people  a  national  spirit  at  once  sane,  whole- 
some and  exalted.  To  each  of  us  as  we  take  our  place  among 
the  alumni  of  this  institution  may  the  sense  of  our  responsibility 
for  public  service  be  very  real.  This  is  our  New  Year's  wish. 
lr  ¥  ¥ 
College  or  University 

An  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  term  university  or  college  should 
be  used  in  referring  to  Victoria  has  elicited  some  information 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  ken  of  the  Editor,  and  perhaps  of 
others  of  the  undergraduates  who  have  not  made  a  special  study 
of  the  university  question. 

The    only   charter    name    that    this    institution    possess 
Victoria  University.     Hence  Sec.  7,  Sub-see.  3,  of  the  I'm. 
Act,  1906,  makes  peculiar  reading:  "  The  following  are  dei 
to  be  the  universities    federated   with   the   University,  thai 
say,   Victoria  University  and  Trinity   College."     This  difference 
in  name,  however,  arises  simply  from  the  fact  that  Trinity  has  a 
corporation  of  Trinity  College  as  well  as  a  universil 
tion,  while  Victoria  has  not.     I  [owever,  in  Sub-sec.  9  of  thi 
Section  we  read  as   follows:   "The   Arts    faculties    of    Vi 
Universit}  and  Trinit)  College  in  their  relation  to  the  Uni 
shall  be  known  as.  and  ma;    ] 
bearing  respectively  as  such  colleges  the  na 
and  Trinity  College."      Hence   for  the  Art         .  1   this 

versity  the  name  Victoria  College  is  .1  prop        nd  official  nai 
although  any  legal  action  taken  in  behalf  of  or  agaii 
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have  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  Victoria  University,  and 
obviously,  when  it  is  wished  to  include  the  faculty  of  theology, 
the  term  University  must  be  used. 

;  One  point  that  may  cause  some  surprise  to  the  undergraduate 
is  that  we  have  not  technically  three  colleges  federated  together 
within  and  under  the  University  of  Toronto,  we  have  two  uni- 
versities federated  with  the  University  of  Toronto — University 
College  remaining  in  its  original  place  under  the  University, 
without  separate  endowment.  A  registrar  for  University  College 
has,  however,  been  required  by  the  Act  of  1906. 
'.  It  will  not  be  known,  perhaps,  that  at  any  time  any  federated 
university  may  resume  whatever  power  of  conferring  degrees  its 
original  charters  give  it,  "  provided  that  three  years  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  when  its  federation  with  the  University  took  effect, 
and  that  after  the  lapse  of  such  three  years  one  year's  notice  in 
writing  of  its  intention  to  resume  its  degree-conferring  powers 
shall  have  been  given  to  the  Board  (of  Governors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto)." 

All  this  serves  only  to  show  how  formative  is  this  period  of 
the  history  of  the  University.  It  is  said  that  some  further  changes 
within  our  own  university  will  be  arranged  for  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  bringing  it  more  into  harmony  with  the 
federation  ideal. 

IT      ¥      ¥ 

Tn  another  column  wre  publish  an  article  by  R.  Pearson,  '04, 
on  the  relation  of  the  College  to  the  University  in  Athletics. 
The  subject  is  one  that  needs  discussion.  In  University  circles, 
Victoria  men  are  charged  often  with  "  provincialism,"  and  Mr. 
Pearson  has  well  put  the  question,  "  Is  this  criticism  justified"? 

The  problem  affects  not  athletics  alone ;  it  reaches  farther  and 
involves  the  entire  spirit  of  the  University  organization,  which, 
we  have  attempted  to  show  in  a  preceding  editorial,  is  not  wholly 
ideal.  Constantly  men  registered  in  federated  universities  meet 
with  a  confusion  of  University  College  with  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  the  persistent  practice  of  using  these  terms  quite 
interchangeably  is  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  most  influential 
forces  destructive  of  true  University  spirit.  Victoria  men  will 
remember  that  our  alumni  consented  to  endorse  federation  only 
on  "assurance  of  our  perpetuated  existence  as  an  important 
Arts  college,"  and  when,  after  a  decade  and  a  half  of  federation, 
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we  hear  of  "  theological  colleges  with  their  apparent 
sable  arts  faculties,"  it  does  not  seem  that  some  college  i 
to  university  spirit  is  unwise. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  University  and  LJniversil 
have  a  single  endowment   and  one  building  and  that   thei 
some  such  confusion  is  natural.      Bui   does  this  justify    ofl 
reference  to  University  College  teams  as  "  Arts  "  teams,  or 
it  explain  the  use  in  the  U.  of  T.  Monthly  of  the  designation 
(Tor.)   for  graduates  of  the  University  who  were  registered  in 
University  College  and  (Vic.)  for  those  who  were  registered  in 
Victoria  College,  despite  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  editors 
has  been  called  to  this  on  more  than  one  occasion?     It  is  the 
spirit  behind  this  that  exerts  a   disintegrating  influence   within 
the  University  and  makes  college  sporl  and  life  more  congenial 
than  that  of  the  University  to  the  man  in  the  federated  unh 

But  we  are  not — and  the  Victoria  man  as  a  rule  is  not- 
uninterested  in  University  activities.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
intensely  interested  in  them  when  put  on  a  proper  basis.  In 
our  university  system  it  is  generally  admitted  the  college  is  the 
centre  of  influence  and  if  that  is  the  case  can  not  something  be 
said  for  the  policy  advocated  by  M.  C.  Lane,  06,  in  the  Literar) 
Society  last  year,  that  a  man,  no  matter  what  his  abilities,  should 
confine  himself  to  college  athletics  for  the  first  two  years  and 
after  that  be  free  to  compete  for  a  place  on  the  University  teams 
The  whole  character  of  college  athletics  is  almost  decisively 
affected  by  the  "feeders"  (preparatory  schools,  etc.  I,  and  when 
90  per  cent,  of  Victoria's  men  enter  college,  practically  without 
experience  in  Rugby  or  fast  hockey,  is  it  fair  to  the  college  that 
the  men  who  have  had  experience  should  immediately  devote 
themselves  to  securing  a  place  on  the  University  team?  And 
in  the  end,  is  this  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Universit)  ? 

Within  the  college  there  are  no  doubt   many  viev 
question  to  be  found,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  n 
ter  fully  discussed  in  these  pages  in  following 

A     *     A 

Note 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  unite  for.thi 
sionary  and  Religious  and   Literar)    Departi 
mann's  article  should  have  appeared  under  the   Missionary  and 
Religious  Department,  and  should  be  credited  thereto 
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and 
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In  Memoriam 

The  Hon.  William  Kerr,  M.Ji.,  LL.D.,  Vice-Chancellor 


OXCE  again  our  Alma  Mater  is  called  to  mourn.  On  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  Nov.  22,  our  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Hon.  William  Kerr,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  passed  from  us  to  "  the  undis- 
covered country   from   whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns." 

His  illness  began  about 
four  months  ago,  but  its 
gravity  did  not  appear  till 
recently,  when  he  came  to 
Toronto  to  secure  the 
skilful  attendance  and  the 
special  help  from  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  that  his 
case  demanded.  Finally  it 
was  found  that  his  only 
hope  for  life  lay  in  a  seri- 
ous operation.  It  was  only 
a  forlorn  hope,  but  it  was 
bravely  taken.  The  opera- 
tion was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  for  two  days 
there  was  good  hope  of  a 
complete  recovery.  But 
the  age  of  the  patient  and 
the  reduction  of  his 
strength  by  past  illness 
went  against  him  and  he 
sank  rapidly  on  Thursday 
evening  into  the  last  long  sleep  of  death. 


UK    I, ATI-:    VICE-CHANCELLOR. 


In   Memoriam.  27  1 

At  the  request  of  our  Chancellor,  I 
Chancellor   was    brought   to   th<    Colleg 
funeral   service   was  held   at    noon    on    Fr 
removed  to  Cobourg,  which  hail  been  for  more  than  I 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  deceased.     The  last    tu 
were  observed  on  Sunday.  November  25th.    After  a  pi 
vk\   at  the  .   the  late   V  ice-Chancellor,  the   funeri 

cession  advanced  to  the   Methodist  Church,  of  which   Mr 
was  a  member.     The  service  in  th  ■  chinch  was 
edifying'.     It  was  conducted  b\   the  pastor,  the  Rev.  11.  T.  ! 
B.A.,  assisted  by  Chancellor  Burwash  and  nar. 

In  the  multitude  who  came  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  n 
to  the  deceased  all  distinctions  of   -ect  and  party,  pi 
religious,  seemed  t  1  he  forgotti  n  in  a  1 

sorrow.     Late  in  the  dull,  short    November  an   n  amid 

the  set,  slow  tolling  of  the  hells  of  all  the  churches,  the  mortal 
remains  of   William   Kerr  were  sadly  b  >rne  away   from  th< 
town  to  God-.--  acre.  and.  as  the  sun  went  down,  left  there  ; 
the  dust  of  his  faithful  brother  John.     Together  they  had  - 
for  many  years  the  toils  and  triumphs  of  this  changeful  li 
gether  they   now  lie   awaiting  the   resurrection   of   th 
and  together  they  will  rise  to  share  a  place— no  proud  place,  they 
would  humbly  say,  but  yet  we  confidently  trust,  a  worth) 
in  the  everlasting  triumph  of  the  Great   Brother  of  us  all  and  in 
the  Father's  house  of  many  man-ion-. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  late  Vice-Chancellor's  hie  1-  taken 
from   the   address   given   in    the    college    chapel    by   Chancell* 
Burwash : 

"  Perhaps  no  man  in  all  the  history  of  our  church  and  of  1 
college  was  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  more  cl< 
fied  with  all  its  history  and  its  life  than  the  one  whom 
mourning  to-day.      His   father  was  on  the  first 
away   hack   in   the  old  days   when  a    fee,    struggling   Method 
founded  this  institution,  more  than  seventy  years  : 
was,  in    1851   or   1852.  entered  as  an   undei 
year,  and  he  prepared  for  college  under  an  old  gradu 
Dr.  Ormiston,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  die  I 
of  our  country.     As  a  college  man  he  was  .1  brill 
always  standing  in  the  firsl  class  in  honors,  and  at  the  s; 
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he  was  one  who  was  beloved  and  honored  by  all  his  fellow  stu- 
dents, he  was  so  bright,  so  kindly,  so  gentlemanly.  Those  who 
were  in  college  at  that  time  would  remember  his  kindly  greet- 
ings and  smile;  he  was  always  ready  to  speak  a  friendly  word 
to  the  boys  when  we  met  in  the  college  halls. 

"  After  his  graduation  he  served  for  some  time  as  tutor  of  the 
college,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  law  he  became 
one  of  the  examiners"  in  our  law  faculty  and  dean  of  that  faculty. 
At  the  same  time  he  became  treasurer  of  the  college,  and  carried 
on  that  department  of  our  college  work  at  a  time  when  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  the  college.  In  the  days  when 
it  seemed  as  if  everything  went  against  us  he  gave  the  college 
the  aid  of  his  abilities  and  credit  until,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
brighter  days  began  to  dawn.  When  Victoria  College  was  reor- 
ganized in  connection  with  the  great  Methodist  union  move- 
ment, and  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  were  provided  for  by 
the  new  constitution,  he  was  elected  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
graduates  as  first  vice-chancellor  in  1884,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
days  ago  that  he  was  elected  for  the  seventh  time  by  unanimous 
vote  to  that  same  honored  position.  I  do  not  know  any  man  who 
loved  his  alma  mater  more  than  he.  Sometimes  things  did  not 
move  as  he  approved,  but  his  loyalty  and  zeal  were  not  dimin- 
ished. 

"  His  Christian  life  was  unostentatious,  and  did  not  intrude 
itself  very  much  on  the  public.  Those  who  knew  him  best  knew 
that  from  the  beginning  of  his  college  days  he  was  a  humble, 
God-fearing  man,  a  man  to  whom  the  highest  and  best  always 
appealed,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  to-day  to  know  that  the 
last  words  he  spoke,  that  could  be  understood  by  those  who  were 
at  his  bedside,  were  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  his  mercies. 
He  died  as  he  lived,  with  a  loving,  grateful  heart  that  went  out 
to  all  his  friends  and  in  thanks  to  God  for  all  blessings.  We 
pay  this  last  tribute  of  respect  to  him  with  grateful  remembrance 
of  all  he  has  done  to  help  forward  the  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  His  memory  will  long  linger  in  these  college  halls, 
and  we  hope  that  in  some  way  or  other  we  shall  have  a  fitting 
memorial  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  and  success  of  our  Alma  Mater." 


Personals. 

Mr.  Kerr  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  [859.     His  legal  practi 
partnership  with  his  brother  John,  lately  d.  ■ 
years  the  largest  in  Northumberland  and  Durham.     In  [8 
became  a  member  of  the  town  council  and   from    in 
he  was  year  by  year  chosen  b\    his  fellow  citi/ 
the  town.    He  was  representative  of  the  riding  of  \\  est  Northum- 
berland in  the  House  of  Commons  from  [874  to  [878.     [1 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Dominion  Senate.     His  1  .  pub- 

lic man  was  that  of  a  good  and  faithful  servant  and  was  marked 
by  diligence  and  efficiency.     His   loss  will  long  be   felt   in   the 
councils  of  his  country  as  well  as  in  die  college  and  the 
Now  he  rests  from  his  labors,  but  he  lives  in  the  love  and 
of  those  who  knew  him  best. 
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Mr.  T.  R.  Jamieson,  '88,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Van- 
kleek  Hill,  has  been  appointed   Inspector  of   Public  School 
the  county  of  Carleton. 

Miss  K.  E.  McKee,  '00,  is  now  Principal  of  the  Public  School 
at  Creemore. 

Mr.    Herman    Armstrong,    '07,    was    summoned    home 
unexpectedly  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  college  bj   the  news 
of  the  sudden  death  of    his   sister.      The  students  of   Victoria 
extend  their  sincere  sympathy  to  Herman  and  those  that  mourn 
with  him  this  sad  bereavement. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Brown  left  quite  suddenly    at  the  .renin--  of  the 
Easter  term  to  take  up  temporarily  the  position  of  cl 
structor  at  the  High   School,  Vankleek   Hill.     Success   I 
Homer. 


Marriages 

The  old  adage  that  "  there  is  no  such  thii 
sidered  as  proven  conclusively,  we  suppo 
the  contracting  parties  at  a  certain  r<  For  from 

West  comes  the  news  that  al  the  Methodi  I 
on  Dec.  22nd,  1906,  Miss  Annie  Ethel,  daughter  of  R 
Mrs.  Egan,  of  Belleville,  was  united  in.marriage  to  M 
buck,  of  '06  tame.    Th<   ceremony  was  conducted  b)  Rev.  W.  !•'.. 
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Egan,  Methodist  minister  at  Hamiota,  and  brother  of  the  bride. 
After  the  wedding  the  happy  couple  left  for  Edmonton,  where 
Mr.  Luck  is  engaged  as  Professor  of  .Moderns  in  Alberta  College. 
Acta  speaks  for  all  the  college  when  it  wishes  him  and  his  bride 
all  the  happiness  that  health/  prosperity  and  good  work,  well 
done,  can  bring. 


The  Class  of  1905 

Miss  E.  C.  Dwight  is  Librarian  at  Hampton  Institute,  Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Miss  M.  A.  Hamilton  is  teaching  Modern  Languages  in  Stirling 
High  School. 

Miss  C.  K.  Jickling  is  teaching  Classics  in  St.  Mary's  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

Miss  M.  A.  McLaughlin  is  in  the  Post  Office  Department  of 
the   Civil   Service,  Ottawa.      (  Address,    175   Lisgar  Ave.) 

Miss  E.  H.  Patterson  is  Modern  Language  teacher  in  the  High 
School  at  Athens. 

Miss  E.  G.  Smith  is  at  her  home,  14  Park  Road,  City. 

Miss  A.  G.  W.  Spence  has  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Jarvis 
St.  Collegiate  Institute.     (Address,  554  Spadina  Ave.) 

Miss  A.  D.  Switzer  is  teaching  near  her  home  at  Rannoch,  Ont. 

Miss  S.  A.  Van  Alstyne  is  attending  the  Ontario  Normal 
College. 

Miss  E.  Walker  is  at  her  home,  12  Pine  Hill  Road,  City. 

Miss  L.  E.  Wallace  is  in  training  for  missionary  work  under 
the  M.  E.  Church,  at  Foo  Chow,  China. 

Miss  A.  Wilson  is  doing  clerical  work  in  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Science. 

J.   S.   Bennett  is  instructor  in  Latin  at  Victoria  College. 

T.   P.   Campbell,  obiit,  October  31st,   1906. 

R.  H.  Clark  is  the  holder  of  the  1857  Exhibition  Scholarship 
and  doing  post-graduate  work  in   Leipsic,  Germany. 

W.  G.  Connolly  is  junior  pastor  on  the  Port  Stanley  circuit,  in 
the  London  Conference. 

Ii.  H.  Cragg  is  in  college  completing  his  work  in  theology. 

G.  A.  Cruise  is  studying  law  at  Osgoode  Hall. 

J.  R.  Davison  is  with  the  S.  C.  Wilson  firm,  Room  706,  Traders' 
Bank  Building,  City. 


Class   <>t    [905. 

J.  A.  M.  Dawson  1-   ^ssistanl  I  >< 
versit}   of  Toronto. 

A.   E.  Elliott  is  preaching  at   Belle  Plaine,  Saskatcto 

A.  L.  Fullerton  is  with  the  Central  Canada  Loan  an     S 
Co.,  King  Street,  City. 

J.  U.  Cain  is  engaged  with  th<    S.  C.  V. 
Room  706,  Traders"  Bank  Building,  City. 

\Y.  F.  Green  is  in  the  Mineralogical  Department,  Univei 
of  Toronto. 

F.  A.  E.  Hamilton  is  Assistant  to  the  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Wm.  Davies  Co.     (Address,  [083  Bathursl 

C.  M.  Hincks  is  in  his  final  year  in  medicine  at  Toronto  Medi- 
cal School. 

C.   P.   Holmes    is    in    Japan,   engaged    in    missionary    work. 
(Address,  c-o  Rev.  A.  C.  Borden,  Kofu,  Japan.  1 

C.  Jackson  is  convalescing  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  at  his 
home  at  Ridgeway,  Ont. 

W.  K.  James  is  preaching  at  Norval. 

J.  F.  Knight  is  doing  post-graduate   work  in  c< 

F.  W.   Langford  is  stationed   at   Embro  in  the   London 
ference. 

A.  D.  Miller  is  instructor  in  1  Irientals  at  Victoria  O 

E.  W.  Morgan  and  H.  D.  Robertson  are  now  on  their  way  up 
the  Yang-tsc-Kiang  to  engage  in  missionary  work  in  the  pri 
of  Sz-Chuen.  (  Address,  c-o  Canadian  Methodist  Mission,  Chentu, 
Sz-Chuen.  China.) 

E.  V.  Ruddell  is  still  in  England. 

F.  J.  Rutherford  is  preaching  at  Sandon,  B.C. 
W.  E.   Sibley  is  one  of  the  "  missionar 

Chentu. 

\V.  I.  Salter  is  attending  Ontario  Norma 

J.  A.  Spencely  is  preaching  at  Wanstead,  I  )nt. 

E.  W.  Stapleford  is  the  Eastern  managei 
real  estate  firm  of  Winnipeg,  with  offices  in   R 
Bank  Building. 

W.  A.  Walden  is  completing  his  course  in-theology  in  S 
College. 

The  Secretary  would  like  to  he  informed 
omissions  in  the  ah'  ive  list. 


Answer  to  "  '07  "  in  November  Acta. 

WHAT !   looking  still  for  that  f reshetie, 
Through  many  a  weary  year? 
Hast  missed  the  way,  O  Senior  grave? 
The  arrow  pierced  thy  sight,  I  fear. 

Did'st  ever  see  the  mossy  bud, 

Peeping  from  nest  of  green, 
Change  in  a  day  to  perfect  rose, 

Nurtured  by  sun  and  rain? 

Then  clear  thy  vision,  friend  forlorn. 

Haunt  other  paths  and  bowers, 
Seek  freshette  fair  of  yesterday 

Among  the  full-blown  flowers. 

Ancienne. 

'Varsity  girl,  at  Conversat — "  Who  is  that  little  pink-cheeked: 
boy  at  the  end  of  the  hall?" 

Vic.  girl—"  Oh !   that's  Mr.  Kelly." 

Monsieur  de  Champ  was  lecturing  to  the  second  year  one  day 
recently  when  suddenly  some  piercing  notes  were  heard  in  the 
distance. 

"  Qui  est  malade?"  he  asked. 

I  [e  was  assured  that  no  one  was  ill,  but  as  the  sounds  increased 
in  shrillness  and  intensity,  M.  de  Champ  clasped  his  hand  over 
his  heart  and  ran  down  the  hall,  exclaiming: 

"  Oh,  mon  coeur !   Oh,  secours  !" 

He  was  convinced  that  nothing  was  seriously  wrong,  and 
returned. 

"  Who  is  it?"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  that  is  only  Teddy  Moore  practicing,"  he  was  informed. 

"Oh!  I  have  heard  of  him,  but  have  never  seen  him.  He 
must  be  one  of  those  Occasionals." 


Locals.  2  ;  7 

Hemingway,  '09— "  I  like  calling  at  the  Hall.     1  alua;. 
as  if  I  had  spent  an  evening  with  mother." 

In  Christmas  Acta  we  stated  that   Raymer, 
engagements.     We    are    pleased    to    announce   that,    sino 
Annesley  Hall  reception,  he  is  no  longer,  as  it  were,  "on  the 
market."   This  is  another  striking  example  of  A< 
as  an  advertising  medium. 

[For  rates,  apply  to  Local  Ed.] 

Miss  Laird,  '08,  looking  at  photo  of    \>  1  \   Board,  In  ref< 
to  the  Ed.-in-chief — "  He  looks  as  if  he  were  about  to 
you,  my  children !" 

Miss  C — 11 — g,  '09  (watching  Manning,  '09,  patting  the  1 
the   library) — "  Mr.    [Manning  is   such   a   nice   domestic   sort   of 
boy." 

Miss    G — a — ge,  '09,    (referring   to    Homer    Brown,    B.A.) 
"Isn't  Plato  Brown  a  dandy  skater?" 

Sophette,  to  Junior — "Who  is  that  boy  with  the  clean  lace  in 
your  year?    He  looks  as  if  he  had  just  been  washed  and  co 
and  dressed  and  sent  to  Sunday  School." 

[Query— Who  is  it?] 

Armstrong,  07  (with  great  fervor) — "  Miss  Grange  is  solid, 
solid,  solid." 

Miss  C — e — ws,  '10  (after  first  year  class  meeting,  where  the 
boys  stamped — "If  Lester  had  been  there  he  wouldn't  haw  let 
them." 

A  great  deal  of  surmising  has  been  indulged  in  regarding  the 
photo  group  in  Christmas  Acta  entitled.  "Executive  of  '07." 
Some  maintain  that  it  was  a  typographical  error  and  should  have 
read,  "Class  Group  of  '07."  The  other  explanation  offei 
that  all  the  members  of  the  class  are  entitle.  1  to  some  officia 
recognition. 

Senior  (to  Rathman,  '07,  in  Hon.  French  class)  "Why  do 
you  always  sit  at  the  back  of  the  room?" 

Rathman,  '07— "  Oh.  that'-  because  I  would  - 
girls  from  behind." 

O'Kell,  '07— "  Let  me  show  you  the  proofs  of  my  phot 
for  Torontonensis." 

Bridgmann,  '10— "  Please  wait  till  after  dim 
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Miss  B — rd,  '08 — "  I  talked  to  a  man  for  half  an  hour  before  I 
knew  he  was  married.     Just  think!  a  whole  half  hour  wasted." 

Miss  P — n — 1,  'oS  (to  McCubbin,  08,  and  a  young  lady  at 
Mayor  Coats  worth's) — "  I'll  be  the  minister  and  marry  both  of 
you." 

McCubbin,  '08 — "How  would  you  like  to  marry  one  of  us?" 

Mr.  Ed.  Archibald  gave  an  account  at  Lit.  recently  of  his  trip 
to  Greece  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games.  We  quote  a  few 
extracts : 

•'  When  we  were  introduced  to  King  Edward,  he  said  he  hoped 
we  would  win.     1  don't  know  whether  he  meant  it  or  not." 

"  Blake,  of  Australia,  who  is  a  very  thin  man,  when  asked  by 
the  king  if  he  were  in  training,  replied,  '  Yes,  sir,  I  am  trying  to 
get  a  little  fat  on.'  Then  he  turned  to  one  of  the  boys  and  said, 
in  a  tone  quite  audible  to  the  king,  '  I  thought  I  would  chaff  the 
old  boy  a  bit.'  " 

"  The  Greeks  use  olive  oil  to  cook  almost  everything  in.  When 
on  Mars  hill  I  felt  like  calling  all  the  cooks  unto  me  and  saying 
with  Paul,  '  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye 
put  too  much  olive  oil.'  " 

"You  may  sin-'  of  your  'Maid  of  Athens,'  but  give  me  the 
Irish  Molly  in  preference  to  all." 

"  When  Blake,  who  is  a  true  sport,  found  he  could  not  win  the 
Marathon  race,  he  shook  hands  with  Sherring,  saying,  if  an 
Australian  could  not  win,  he  was  glad  to  see  a  Canadian  do  it." 
Thoughts  from  Oration  Contest. 

Taylor,  '08,  on  "  The  West,  a  Land  of  Promise  "— "  Compared 
with  the  grandeur  of  our  Rockies,  the  scenery  of  Italy  sinks  into 
insignificance  and  oblivion." 

Wright,  '08 — "  Is  Canada  engraven  on  our  hearts?" 

Collis,  '08 — "Man  may  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron,  but  woman 
by  her  gentleness  ever  rules  man."  "  Is  not  the  man  more  than 
a  sheep?"  "Men  in  the  West  are  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
the  new  Redistribution  Bill  for  women."  "  From  us  must  go 
forth  the  heroes." 

[Note.— The  burden  of  Mr.  Taylor's  oration  seemed  to  be, 
"Go  West!  young  man,"  while  that  of  Mr.  Collis  was  plainly, 
"Go  West!  young  woman."] 


Prof.  Mavor   (at    Pol.  Science   Lecture)     "As 
say,  '  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  a  bush.'  " 

The  annual  Conversazione  was  held  on  the  evening 
December  8th,  in  college  halls    made  especiall)  attra 
occasion,,  under  the  able  direction  of  this  year's  committe< 
an  entertainment  to  \  ictoria's  many  friends  it  was  \ 
ful,  and  as  a  financial  undertaking  ii  ha-,  this  year, 
the  stigma  of  facing  a  deficit.     The  new  arrangement 
and   invitations  has   won,  by   reason   of   its  successful   trial,  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  entire  college.     An  excellent  n 
programme  was  arranged  fur  the  evening,  consisting 
by   the   College  Glee    Club.    Mrs.   James    Unora    Kennedy,    Mr. 
R.  M.  Chase,  and  .Mr.  K.  II.  I.e\.  '08,  and  there  were,  of  c 
the  usual  curio  and  scientific  exhibits.     Promenading  in  all  three 
halls  was  the  other  feature  of  the  affair,  indulged  in  particularly 
by  the  younger  guests.     The  whole  spirit   seemed  to  be  one  of 
real  enjoyment.     The  congratulations  of  the  allege  are   owing 
to  the  committee  for  the  pleasurable  manner  in  which  the)   have 
again  brought  the  college  before  the  eye  of  the  public. 

.Morrison,  '09  (watching  the  women  scrubbing  in  the  hall  at 
Victoria) — "Are  they  Household   Science  students?" 

Senior— "  No,  that's  how  it's  taught  at   Annesley    Hall." 

Some  time  ago  one  of  the  boys  greeted  Prof.  Allison  with  a 
lusty  slap  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  "Hello  Morley,  old  boy. 
How  are  you  getting  along?"  Are  congratulations  due  to  Prof. 
Allison  or  Morley,  '08? 

Prof.  Kylie — "Next  day  we  shall  commence  a  new  section 
and  lecture  on  this  period  for  two  hundred  years." 

Ewing,  '09,  has  been  attending  Stanley  Barracks  and  has 
obtained  the  title  of  Lieutenant,  lie  relates  that  one  da\  while 
on  guard  he  had  to  inspect  the  canteen,  which  was  ci  d  with 

thirsty  soldiers  of  the  king.     Instead  of  answering,  "   \"  c  »rrect, 
sir,"  the  keeper  said,  "All  presenl  !" 

Zinkan,  '09   (referring  to  Collis'  oration 
lonely  feeling  as  that,  I'd  only  tell  it  to  or 

Arnott,  '08,  says  that  when  any  ladies  are  in  tin  library  he  has 
to  look  at  them  every  once  in  a  while  in  order  to  stud)   co 
ably. 
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One  Sunday  morning  during  the  Xmas  vacation  the  local 
Editor's  heart  was  gladdened  to  see  the  beaming  face  of  one  of 
our  brave  Seniors  in  the  congregation.  When  it  was  suggested  to 
the  gentleman  in  question  that  such  a  picture  of  felicity  would 
be  an  addition  to  our  local  columns,  he  exclaimed,  "  You  can  make 
all  the  cartoons  you  like." 

Teddie's  cuppy  is  full ! 

Moral :    When  visiting,  beware  the  local  Ed. ! 

Mr.  Trueman,  B.A.,  telling  of  his  experiences  abroad,  relates 
how  on  meeting  a  millionaire's  wife  he  brushed  up  his  German, 
and  remembering  the  wrong  idiom  said,  "  Es  thut  mir  leid " 
("I  am  sorry"  to  meet  you).  We  believe  that  Ernest  said  he 
was  sorry,  however,  that  this  particular  lady  was  married.  Prob- 
ably the  following  admission  will  explain  many  of  his  actions 
abroad,  "  When  in  the  Rhine  country  one  must  give  up  one's 
temperance  principles — the  water  is  so  bad." 

Miss  H — lb — t,  '09 — "  Yon  can  always  feel  when  people  are 
looking  at  you." 

Miss  CI — k,  '09 — "  Oh,  that's  why  I  can  never  get  any  work 
done  in  the  library." 

B.D.  (seeing  Mr.  Pearson  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  charm- 
ing "  co-ed  " — "  Mr.  P.  seems  to  be  in  a  desperate  case." 

Fair  Grad.   (with  a  sigh) — "  Ah,  lucky  girl." 

Overheard  at  "  The  Eem." 

Tribble,  '07 — "  Say,  Green,  how  much  does  the  classical  mas- 
ter get  at  Orangeville  ?" 

Green,  '10 — "  $1,000." 

Black  '10 — "  That's  almost  as  good  as  a  preacher's  salary." 

Green,  '10 — Yes,  but  a  preacher  gets  a  house!" 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Green  is  making  definite  plans  for  the 
future.     Congratulations,  Lester. 

[Note. — We  regret  confusion  of  colors.] 

McKenzie,  '09,  who  has  a  propensity  for  using  high-sounding 
polysyllabic  words,  recently  made  the  startling  statement  that 
a  number  of  boys,  who  were  having  a  chat  were  having  a  "  con- 
flagration." We  wonder  if  they  were  discussing  a  "  burning  " 
question. 


Locals.  28] 

The  Lit.  this  term  promises  to  be  of  more  than  usual  in 
The  Speech  from  the  Throne  foreshadows  some  verj   im] 

measures  which  should  make  the  meetings  of  the  So  iet) 

ing.     The  committee  have  arranged  a  verj  1  xcellent  programme 

for  each  session  of  the  Easter  term. 

There  is  perhaps  no  institution  around  the  college  where  the 

student  can  come  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  college  spirit,  he- 
come  so  well  acquainted  with  the  other  men  or  derive  so  much 
benefit  for  public  life,  as  in  the  Literary  Society. 

*'  Make  the  New  Year's  resolution  to  come  to  kit.!" 

The  class  of  '09  made  a  new  departure  in  their  last  class  meet- 
ing, which,  by  the  way,  lasted  the  usual  three  or  four  hours.  Two 
new  officers  were  elected — a  deaconess  and  a  chaplain.  Gordon 
Manning  was  the  choice  for  the  clerical  position,  and  it  was 
regrettable  that  he  left  before  the  close  of  the  meeting,  thu 
ing  his  first  opportunity  to  close  the  exercises  properly.  Gordon 
Rutledge  threw  out  the  warning  that  a  deaconess  had  been 
appointed  in  his  father's  church,  and  shortly  afterwards  had 
taken  upon  herself  vows  almost  equal  to  those  of  a  nun.  So, 
deaconess  of  '09,  beware,  for  your  ranks  contain  a  chaplain. 

Dr.  Reynar  (in  '07  lecture) — "  Shelley  was  an  idealist.  He 
married  several  times,  and  on  each  occasion  thought  he  had 
secured  his  ideal.  But  he  found  out,  poor  man,  that  'she  was 
only  a  woman  !'  " 

First  C.  T. — "  Mr.  Knight  will  make  a  sensation  with  his  ques- 
tions  when  he  gets  to  heaven." 

Second  C.  T. — "Have  no  misgivings,  friend.  There  will  be 
no  (K) night  there." 


University  vs.  College  Athletics 

R.    PEARSON,   B.A.,    '04. 

IN  taking  a  general  survey  of  Victoria's  athletics  the  point  most 
worthy  of  attention  is  the  relation  of  the  College  to  the 
University.  A  close  student  of  our  athletics  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  growing  tendency  to  withdraw  ourselves 
from  the  University  athletics  and  devote  ourselves  entirely  to 
our  College.  This  tendency  has  given  rise  to  some  criticism  from 
the  students  of  the  other  faculties.  Let  us  see  if  that  criticism  is 
justified.  We  may  be  able  to  learn  some  lessons  from  other 
universities. 

In  the  American  university  the  following  conditions  may  be 
taken  as  somewhat  general.  The  student  is  a  student  of  the  uni- 
versity and  not  of  a  college.  In  place  of  colleges  they  have  what 
we  might  call  university  departments,  such  as  law,  medicine, 
applied  science  and  literature.  The  breaking  up  of  the  classes 
in  these  departments  leaves  but  little  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  college  spirit.  Consequently  the  desire  for  social  life 
;md  friendship  has  called  into  existence  the  fraternities.  On 
account  of  the  number  of  students  and  different  ideals  any  com- 
plete unity,  from  the  social  standpoint,  becomes  an  impossibility. 
Consequently  in  athletics,  and  often  in  athletics  alone,  do  we  find 
the  whole  university  united. 

The  best  known  type  of  English  university  is  formed  of  a 
group  of  colleges,  and  the  student  seeks  his  social  pleasures  within 
the  college  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  fraternities  becoming  unneces- 
sary for  him.  But  here,  as  in  the  American  university,  the  com- 
mon bond  is  athletics.  But  little  is  heard  of  the  college  team, 
while  the  Oxford  '*  blue  "  or  Oxford  "  eight  "  is  widely  known. 
This  point  of  similarity  is  not  a  coincidence,  but  lies  in  the  fact 
that  every  college  man,  irrespective  of  his  ideals  in  other  phases 
of  college  life,  can  join  heartily  in  supporting  the  university  in 
this  particular  aspect. 


Athl 


Toronto  University  is  a.  i  an  i  xacl  typ< 
tioned  above,  but   in  some  resp 
social  standpoint  ii  does  not  seem  probable 
shall  ever  be  complete  unity,  each  college  havii 
of  social  life  which  may  be  said  to  give  ii  its  distinctn 
istics.     And  should  we  ever  attempt  to  bring  aboul 
proposed  by  s^mc.  we  would  exchange  the  - 
for  the  weakness  of  the  American.     But  in 

wisely  learn  from  both,  and  like  them  make  athl<  mmon 

bond. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  criticism  is  both  just  and  •■ 
As  a  college  our  social  life  must  ever  b<  distinct,  and  it  is  the  duty 
01  every  Victoria  student  to  see  that  we  maintain  an  - 
standard  in  this  regard.     But  let  us  also  prov<  oui  loyalty  b 
porting   in  every  manner   possible   the   Universit  At 

the   Oxford-Cambridge   boat    race,   or   the    Vale-Harvard   i 
match,   all  college   or  departmental  divisions  are   forg 
the  student  on  thai  occasion  knows  himself  as  a  student  of  the 
university    only.      We   should   support   our   own   athletic   ii 
tions   since  they   furnish   us   with   the   oppi 

exercise.     But  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  ch  which 

team  shall  receive  our  service  there  should  be  no  in  the 

mind  of  any  one  as  to  what  he  should  do. 
toria  should  not  hesitate  to  try   for  a  place  on  a  Univi 
even  to  the  sacrificing  of  the  college  team.     During  tl 
our  interest  in  University  teams  ha-  been  small,  and  our  attend- 
ance at  the  University  game-  disgraceful.     <  >ur  men.  thinking 
themselves  loyal  to  Vict<  ria,  have  remained  on  impus, 

while   men  of    no    more    ability    or    experience  i  her 

faculties   have   fought   for  and  won    | 
teams.     And  1  venture  to  say — and  the  experience   of  oth 
leges  would  bear  me  out  in  the  statemenl     that  by  ha> 
number  of  men  from  our  o  llegi  on  the 

University  team-,  our  college  athletic--  would  decidedly   im] 
The  excellent  coaching,  and  the  training  from  c<  ming  in  contact 
with  experienced  men.  would  develop  our  men  more  in 
practices  than  weeks  of  training  on  our  own  grounds. 
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Association  Football 

The  inter-year  association  football  series  made  an  interesting 
conclusion  to  the  football  season.  The  first  series  resulted  in 
victories  for  the  Freshmen  and  Juniors  over  the  Sophomores  and 
Seniors,  respectively.  The  winners  then  played  off,  and  after 
a  very  close  and  exciting  match  the  Juniors  succeeded  in  making 
the  score  2 — 1,  though  extra  time  was  required  to  do  it,  the  score 
being  1 — 1  at  full  time.  The  final  game,  Juniors  vs.  B.D.'s  and 
C.T.'s,  came  to  an  untimely  close  by  a  collision  between  Downey, 
'08,  and  Colwell,  of  the  B.D.'s,  and  though  neither  was  seriously 
hurt,  the  latter  was  unconscious  for  some  time.  The  game  thus 
ended  has  not  been  played  off  since  on  account  of  the  early  snow, 
so  that  this  year  the  college  chamionship  is  in  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory state. 

1-     ¥     ¥ 

The  rink  opens  this  year  under  most  auspicious  circumstances. 
Such  a  prosperous  beginning,  both  financially  and  otherwise,  has 
scarcely  ever  been  seen  here  before,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
"  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  "  will  continue  to  furnish  the  energetic 
manager  and  the  indefatigable  Jerry  with  the  means  of  carrying 
to  a  successful  close  a  season  so  well  begun. 

Mr.  W.  Davidson  will  take  his  place  again  on  the  University 
Hockey  team.     Hurrah  for  "  Beulah  "  and  the  Blue  and  White ! 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  give  our  hockey  team  practice 
matches  with  outside  teams  as  a  preparation  for  the  Jennings 
Cup  series.  This  is  a  wise  step,  for  there's  nothing  like  the  game 
itself  for  practice. 


Victoria  College  Athletic  Club 

The  winter  is  here  and  as  ever  the  ice  on  our  rink  is  the  best 
in  the  city,  so  the  members  of  the  Club  who  have  talked  of 
hockey  practice  for  so  long  have  no  excuse  for  not  getting  out  to 
practice.    Mr.  Oldham  would  like  every  girl  out  to  every  practice. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  some  interesting  inter-year  matches 
during  the  season.     The  schedule  is  to  be  drawn  up  at  once. 

There  is  some  talk  of  snow-shoe  tramps  being  participated  in 
later  in  the  year,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  decided  upon. 


At  ta   \  ict<  iriana 


302h  YONGE    STREET 


I'M.,.,.     M.  20IH 


THE     BEST     EVER 

GOODMANS 

Kull   Dress  Coat  Shirt  si.oo  and   $1.26 

lO  per  cent,  to  Students 

College  Pennants   and    Ribbons 

YOUR  EYES  ARE   PRECIOUS 

Guard  them  against  over-strain  and   poor  glasses. 

Our   optician  is    a  qualified    refractionist.  with    years  <>!   pra 
experience. 

Our  optical  department  is  fully  equipped  with  modern  appli 
to  properly  diagnose  eye  trouble. 


Fine  Watch 
and  Jewelery 
Repairing   :  : 


W.  W.  MUNN 

Jeweler   and    Optician 

800  Yonge  St. 

1st  door  north  of  Bloor  St. 


Special   de- 
sign 

I  lass    Pins 
made  I 


J  as.  Crang 


788  Yonge  Street 

3  doors  below  Bloor 


Men's  Furnishings 
Hats   and 
Caps 

Phone    N.    3535 


Stollety 


Hatter  and  Furnisher 


NEW     ADDRESS 

72  Yonge  St. 


464      SPADINA      AVENUE 

7  HE      SHOP     FOR 

Good  Hair  Gutting 

E.  M.  Kennedy  (Si  Co. 

Barbers 

6  Chairs  G  Chairs 


Dominion  Book  Store 

i 
362  YONGE  STREET 

New    and   second-hand    College   text 
books  at  reasonable  prices. 
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ARE  THE  HIGHEST 
GRADE  INSTRUMENTS. 
MADE    IN  CANADA 


Phone  Main    3159 

THE  NEWEST 

Wedding  and  Reception  Decora= 
tions,  Funeral  Emblems,  Cut 
Flowers,  Palms,  Etc. 
266  Yonge  Street,  Toror.tc 


There's  a  Difference 


between    the    old  styles    and 
the  new,  and  a  man  might  as 

well  be  several  decades  behind  as  to  be  only   one  or  two  seasons. 

Our  clothes  are  this  season's  fashions,  equal  to  the  wants  of 

the  most    fastidious  dressers.     See  our  stylish  $18.00  made-to-order 

suit.    Discount  to  students. 


BERK1NSHAW     CSL    GAIN 

348    Yonge     Street 


DRESS    SUIT 

FOR    JANUARY 

$30.00 

THE  BEST  OFFER  WE  EVER  MADE 

MADE  OF  GOOD  CLOTHS,  IN 
THE  MOST  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 
SHOP  IN  TORONTO,  BY  A 
RELIABLE  TAILOR  FASHION 
FAULTLESS. 


JOS.  J.  FOLLETT 

The    Merchant     Tailor 

181   YONGE    STREET 


DAVID  BELL 

DEALER    IN 

Groceries,  Provisions,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Fruits,  etc. 

702  Yonge  Street,  Cor.  St.  Mary,  TORONTO 

Our  Fruits  and  Confectionery   'phone  North   ^75 

are  Always  Fresh. 


PHONE    NORTH    3912 

L  S.  HAYNES 

PRINTER 

College  Work  a  specialty 
486   Yonge   Street,    Toronto 

Just  north  of  College  St. 

Cbas.    W.  Macey 

Jt    MERCHANT  TAILOR    J« 

777  Yonge  St.     above  bloor 

We   are  strictly  up-to-date,    have   a    large    stock   and 
do  finest  work.  PHONE  N.  3371 
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men's  *** 


Sylvester  &  Co.  n,mm% 


4524  Yonge  St. 


Wm.    H.    ACHESON 

MERCHANT 
TAILOR 

281    College     Street 

Students  will  find  place   convenient. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed- 

. . .  Buy . . . 

McGill's  Coal 

Cor.  Bathurst  St.  and  Farley  Ave. 
Phone  Park  393. 

G.   HAWLEY  WALKER 

flftercbant  bailor 

126  YONGE  STREET 

Phone  Main  4544.  TORONTO 

DRESS  SUITS    TO    RENT 


g^zm 


toftO^0' 


Plumbers 
to 

Partic- 
ular 


J.  W.Johnson 

272  Yonge  St.      ■     JEWELLER 

Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain 
Pens,  $2.50. 

PARAGON   FOUNTAIN    PENS,  GUARANTEED,  »1.  00 
WATCHES    AND    JEWELLERY    REPAIRED 


Phone,  (f<  rta,  | 

M.    RAWLINSON 

Cartage  Agent  and  Warehouseman 

Officis:  812  YONQE  STr££T 

FRONT  ST.,  Four  Doors  East  of  Union 

Storage  Warehouses:  St.  Joaspl 
Improved  Vuns  and  Truiks  for  Removing  Furniture 
and  Pianos, Storage forFun 

TOKO  MO    <    IN  lit  I 

S.   CORRIGAN 

The  Leading  Tailor 

175  Yonge  Street 

3rd  Door  North  of  m 

The  centre  of  attraction  for  Fine  Tailoring  it  cIom 
cash   prices. 
Sprrlnl  quotations  to  all  Mutlt-nls      a    r> 

solicited. 


«  Uleddina 
Announcements 


PROFESSIONAL    \N1> 

CALLING  0  Mil 's. 
MI.M     LISTS, 
BOOIETY  PROGRAMS 


^   Printed 


IN  TI1F.  LATEST         / 
sn  LBS  0FTTPOOBAPH1 
aNI>  AT... 


wiu  jam  BBIOG8, 

T"K,*: 


Xll 
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OUR  equipment  and  facilities  are  the  best  in  the  Dominion. 
We  inspect  the  farms  that  supply  us  with  milk — we 
test  the  milk  to  be  assured  of  good  quality— we  examine 
it  to  know  that  it  contains  no  harmful  disease  bacteria.  If 
scientific  equipment  means  anything  to  you — if  cleanliness, 
healthfulness  and  purity  appeal  to  you — if  you  consider 
knowledge  better  than  ignorance— in  other  words,  if  you 
think  it  wise  to  deal  with  a  company  "that  knows,"  we  will 
be  glad  to  serve  you. 


CITY  DAIRY  CO.,  Limited 


Phone  North  2040 


Toronto,  Out. 


DINING    HALL 

FOR  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 
20  Balmuto  St. 

(off  czar  street) 

^WfeSS        MRS.  BRUNT 


King's  Dining  Hall 

606    YONGE    STREET 

The  Students'  Restaurant 

Rates,  $2.25  per  week 

Cbe  Popular  *5*     „ 
Dining  Ball    st°r"  el 


ESTABLISHED  1895. 


Board  by  the 
week,  $2.50. 


Thos.  J.  Healey 


University 
of  Toronto 

FIRST-CLASS    MENU 

Also  Buffet  in  College  Kitchen.    Tea,  Coffee 
and  Sandwiches  all  hours  of  the  day. 

Catering-  fop  At-Homes,  etc. 

H.   RUTHVEN,  Steward 

Phone  North  904 

Richard  G.  Kirby 

C.rpenter  and  537-539  Yong6  St. 

Contractor  for 

General  Building  TORONTO 

and    Jobbing 


FOR  CHOICE,  PURE 

Confectionery 


Mother's  Candy  Kitchen 

732-2  YONGE  ST.   near  czar  st. 

STUDENTS         STUDENTS 

For  a  first-class  Shave  or  Hair  Cut,  call  and  see 
A.  M.  MacKay,  at 

"  THE  TOILET  BARBER  SHOP  " 

427*  YON«;E    STREET 

Barbers'  Supplies  and  Razor  Honing  a  Specialty. 
First-class  artists  in  attendance.      Your  patronage 

respectfully  solicited. 


Fountain  the  Tailor. 
30   Adelaide   St.    West 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Suits  repaired 
pressed,  cleaned  and  dyed. 

Dress  and  Froek  Suits  to  Kent. 


The  Harry  Webb  Co., 

LIMITED. 


The  LEADING  CATERERS  of  Canada  for 

Dinners, 
Weddings, 
Banquets,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  PREE 

447  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 
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Students'       Headquarters 

COLLEGE  BOOKS 


NEW       and      SECOND       HAND 

VANNEVAR  &   CO. 

438    YONGE    STREET  TORONTO 


"I'M  K  OLDEST    I  ll'.M 
with  THE  i  .. 

i\  I  in.  !.n,\  ES  I    PRICES 


Water  d    !'•  n. 

*     National    B<  | 


The 


=Freeland  Studio 


(Highest  Award  Toronto  Industrial  Exhibition, 
1905  and  1906.) 


Finest  of  facilities  for 

Group  Work 


Special  Prices  to  Students. 


436  YONGE  STREET     -    Opposite  Carlton  Street. 
THE    LEADING 

prescription  pharmacy 

OF   THE    NORTH    END 

Discount  to  Students.       Accuracy,  Purity 
of  ingredients,  prompt  delivery. 

WM.  H.  COX,  786  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 

William  3.  Dickson 

Society  ano      flNr  filter 
Commercial    UvlllUCl 

21  JStemarcft  Bve.,  (Toronto 

Visitin"  Card9,   Wedding  Announcements.  Church, 
'      College  and  Professional  Work. 

Phone  North  2643.  Established  1888. 


Bank  of  Montreal 

Carlton    Street     Branch 

You  Can  Open  A  Savings 
Account     For    $1.00 


Printing  ?8esK,t 


Al.l.   PUCKS 


Souvenir  Cards 


\N.    R.  ADAMS      401  yonge  st 

PRINTER    i.    STATIONER  f.U.C     \. 


Student's  Barber  Shop 

T.  A.  FELSTEAD,  Prop. 


760  Yonge  Street 


WE      INVITE.      BUSINESS 


Park    Bros. 

Colour     Photographers 

Specialty       328  Yonge  Street 

T«LIPHOr.e   M*,N  1260  ^r[*TORONTO 
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Che  mutual  Life 

Assurance  Company 

of  Canada 

LEADS     THEM    ALL 


Lowest  Expenses 
,argest  Profits 

Roundest    Investments 
Security  Absolute 

Assets  over  $10,000,000 
Total  Insurance  over  S45.000.000 
Surplus  over  Sl.OOO.OOO 


S.   4.  G.   G.   MILLS 
City  General  Agents 

16  King  St.  West,  Toronto 


HOCKEY 

SEE 

LUNN'S  1907  MODEL  HOCKEY  SKATE 

SEE 

THE  "REX"  HOCKEY  STICK 

The  latest  and  most  up-to-date   Hockey 
Stick  made. 

SEE 

THE  WILSON  SPEED  HOCKEY  BOOT 

Special  discount  to  Victoria 


The 

Harold  n.  UMI$on  Co. 

35   King  Street  West 

TORONTO 


BOGART  &  PETER  n-uw  specialists 

ms  Photographers 

Special  Rates  to  Students.  748  YONGE  STREET. 


PHONE   NORTH  75. 


W.  J.  MERTENS 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Phone 
Main  2408 


409£  Yonge  St. 
Toronto 


A  N.  (Anderson,  m.D. 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 

HOURS:  9  TO  12  AND  2  TO  6 

5  College  Street  -         Toronto 


Pictures  and 
Picture    Framing 

A.  H.  YOUNG 

729  Yonge  Street 


PRINTING 

Programmes,  Cards,  Invitations, 
Circulars,  etc.,  are  done  neatly 
and  promptly  by 

P.R.WILSON   PRINTINGCo. 

Phone  Main  2986.         -         16  ADELAIDE  WEST 
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ONTARIO      and     Ontario     Conservatory      of 
■  AniCC  Music  and  Art.   Wnitby.    Ont. 

LMUltd  /rfeaJJWWi'rVin  a  beautiful  castle, 

COLL ECE        modelled    after    one  of  thi 

homos  of   English  aristocracy. 
The  latest  and  best  equipment  in  ever]  department, 
backed  up  by  the  largest  and  strongest  Staffoj  special- 
ists to  be  found  in  any  similar  college  in  Canada, 
Sufficiently  near  the  city  to  enjoy  il 
concerts,  etc.,  and  yet  away  from  its  distractions,  in  an 
atmosphere  and  environment  most  conducive  to  nun- 
tal,  moral  ami  physical  stamina.    Send  for  new  illus- 
trated calendar  to 
REV.   J.    J.   HARE.   Ph.D.,    Principal. 


Alma  College 

St.   Thomas,  Ont. 

Rev.  R.   I.  Warner,  M.A..  D.I)  . 
Mrs.  Jean  Wylie  Grei  . 

I'm. I   ' 

ALMA     COLLEGE 

It    is    NOT   ONE   OF   TIIK    MOST    EXPENSIVE 
schools,  but  u    is  ONE  01     I  in 
for  health,    Inspiration,    r- 

g 1   sense   in  thi 

women.     Wen  st  idi  ■■■■  -  m  ij    entei    ••>  - 

:it  anj   tunc. 

Mr-  -i 
Printipjl  Warner,  v'     Th   i 


Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto 

H.   W.    AUDEX,    M.A.,  (Cambridge)    Prin 

The  regular  staff  comprises  fifteen  graduates  ot  English   and  idditional 

special  instructors.      Senior  and  Preparatory    Schools  in    separate  buildings.  pment, 

50  acres  of  ground  in  the  healthiest  di-trirt.    4  Kinks.    Gymnasium,    Swimming 
this  year:  -1  University  Scholarships,  10  first  class  hon   i 


C.  T.  WILLMOT 

dispensing 
Chemist 

CORNER   70NGE   AND  ST.   MAR'S   STREETS 
We  will  try   and  be   good    to  the  Roys. 

Cleaning  Clothing  for  Men 

An  important  end  of  thi-  business 
when'  ■  'in--  because  of  the 

thoroughly  skilful  manner  in  which  we 
do  our  work. 
R.     PARKER     (EL     CO. 

TORONTO,     CANADA. 

Stores  in  the  leading  shopping  centres 
of  Toronto  and  Branches  and  Agencies 
all  over  Canada. 

"DUNCAN  "BROS. 

ARTISTIC   PICTURE   FRAMING 

spkcial  attention  given  to  tiik 

Framing  ov  '  !oli  bgi    Groi 

Reasonable  Rates.  :  : 

434  Yonge  Street  -  Toronto 


Graduate  of  Toronto 
and  Philadelphia 


$^•0 PHONE    NORTH    698 

Dr.  S.  L.  Frawley 

DENTIST 

21  Bloor  St.  West 


DR.  FRED.  N.  BADGLEY 

Ucntist 


110  AVENUE    ROAD 
ipposite  St,  I '■i,ii  -  '  Durch) 

Phone    North  35H 


GEO.  A.  EVANS,  Phm.B. 

DISPENSING    CHEMIST 
Discount    to   Sludanli 

Phone  North  38.  Night  BelL 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

FACULTY    OF    MEDICINE 


PROFESSORS,    LECTURERS   AND    DEMONSTRATORS. 


Assistant 

V  Demonstrators 

of  Anatomy. 


A.  Primrose,  M.B.,  U.M.  Edin.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Director  of  the  Anatomical  Department  ;  Sec- 
retary of  the  Faculty. 

H.  Wilberforce  Aikins,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy. 

0.  B.  Shuttleworth,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.,  F.R.O.S.  Eng., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

W.  J.  McCohum,  M.B.  Tor. 

W.  J.  O.  Malloch,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor. 

T.  B.  Richardson,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin., 
F.R.C.S.  Edin. 

S.  W.  Westman,  M.B.  Tor. 

G.  Elliott,  M.D.,  CM.Tiin. 

E.  R.  Hooper,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor. 
W.  J.  Wilson,  M.B.  Tor. 
A.  C  Hendrick,  B.A..  M.B.  Tor. 
A.  J.  MacKenzie.  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor. 
D.  McGillivray,  M.B.  Tor. 
G.  S.  Ryerson,M.D.,C.M.Trin. 

F.  W.  Marlow.  M.D.,CM.  Trin., F.R.C.S 

Eng. 
W.  A.  Scott,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  F.R.C.S. 
Eng. 

G.  E.  Smith,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Tor. 
C.  J.  Copp,  M.I.I.,  CM.,  Trin. 
I.  H.  Cameron,   M.B.    Tor.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Professor  of 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

F.  LeM.  Grasett,  M.B.,  CM.,  F.R.C.S.  Edin.,  Professor  of 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgerv. 

G.  A.  Peters,  M.B.    Tor.,  F.R.C.S.    Eng.,   Professor  of 

Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgerv. 
L.  Teskey,  M.D..  CM.    Trin.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and 

Clinical  Surgery. 
A.  Primrose,  M.B.  CM.  Edin. 
N.   A.   Powell,  M.D.,  CM.   Trin.,  M.D. 

Bellevue,  N.Y. 
W.  Oldright,  M.A.,  M.D.  Tor. 
H.  A.  Bruce,  M.B.  Tor.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 

F.  N.G.  Starr,  M.B.  Tor. 

G.  A.  Bingham,   M.D.,  CM.  Trin.,  M.B. 

Tor. 
C.  L.  Starr,  M.B.  Tor. 
W.  McKeown,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor. 
C.  A.  Temple,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 
A.  H.  Garratt,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 
C.  B.  Shuttleworth,    M.D.,  CM.  Trin., 

F.R.C.S.  Eng. 
T.   B.  Richardson,    M.D.,    CM.    Trin., 

F.R.C.S.  Edin. 
J.  F.  Uren,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 
J.  J.  MacKenzie,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor  of  Pathology 

and  Bacteriology,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  and 

Laboratories. 
J.  A.  Amyot,  M.B.  Tor.,  Associate-Professor  of  Pathology 

and  Bacteriology. 
G.  Silverthorn,  M.B.  Tor. 
C.  J.  Wagner,  M.B.  Tor. 
W.  H.  Pepler,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 
II.  ('.  Parsons,  B.A.,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 
M.  M.  Crawford,  M.B.  Tor. 

F.  A.  Clarkson,  M.B.  Tor. 

G.  W.  Howland,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor. 

T.  D.  Archibald,  B.  A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Laboratory-Assistant  in 

Bacteriology. 
A.  McPhedran,  M.B.  Tor.,   Professor  of    Medicine    and 

Clinical  Medicine. 
J.  T.  Fotheringham,   B.A.   Tor.,    M.D.,-|       Ag80oiate 

CM.  Trin.  I    Professors  of 

R.  D.  Rudolf,  M.  D.,  CM.  Edin.,  M.R.C. P.  f  XS 

Lond.  J 

L.  Davison,   B.A.  Tor.,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.,  Professor  of 

Clinical  Medioine. 


Associate 
Professors 
of  Clinical 

Surgery. 


Demonstrators 
of  Clinical 
Surgery. 


}  Demonstrators 
of  Pathology. 


A.  M.  Baines,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.  A 

W.  P.  Caven,  M.B.  Tor.  Associate 

W.  B.  Thistle,  M.B.  Tor.  I    Professors  in 

J.  T.  Fotheringham,  B.A.  Tor., M.D.,  >       Clinical 

A.  R.  Gordon,  M.B.  Tor.          [CM.  Trin.  J       Medicine. 

R.  J.  Dwyer.M.B.   Tor.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.  I 

H.  B.  Anderson,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.  J 

G.  Boyd,  B.  A.,  M.B.  Tor.  ^ 

R.    D.    Rudolf,    M.D.,    CM.    Edin., 

M.R.C.P.  Lond.  I     Associates 

G.  Chambers,  B  A.,  M.B.  Tor.  V     in  Clinical 

F.  Fenton,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.  Medicine. 
H.  C  Parsons,  B.A.,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin. 

W.  Goldie,  M.B.,  Tor.  J 

D.  McGillivray,  M.B.  Tor.  )         Tutors 

G.  W.  Howland,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.  >  in 

T.  D.  Archibald,  B. A.,  M.B.,  Tor.  )      Medicine. 

C.Sheard,  M.D..CM.  Trin.,  Prof,  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

J.  M.  MacCallum.B.A.,  M.B.,  Tor.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 

C  P.  Lusk,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.,  Demonstrator  in  Pharmacy. 

V.  E.  Henderson,  M.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Demonstrator  in 
Pharmacology. 

J.  Algernon  Temple,  M.D.,  CM.  McGill,  Professor  of 
Gynecology  and  Operative  Obstetrics. 

A.  H.  Wright,  B. A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor  of    Obstetrics. 

J.  F.  W.  Ross,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

H.  T.  Machell,  M.B.  Tor.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics and  Pediatrics. 

A.  M.  Baines,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  Pediatrics 

K.  C  Mcll wraith,  M.B.  Tor.  \  Associates  in 

F.  Fenton,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.  /     Obstetrics. 
R.  A.  Reeve,  B.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.    Tor.,  Professor  of  Oph- 
thalmology and  Otology  ;  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

G.  S.  Ryerson,  M.D.,  CM.    Trin.,  Professor  of  Ophthal- 

mology and  Otologv. 
G.  H.  Burnham,  M.D.  Tor.,    F.R.C.S.    Edin.,  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology. 

C.  Trow,  M.D.,  CM.  Trin.,  Associate  Professor  in  Oph- 

thalmology and  Otology. 

J.  M.  MacCallum.B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Associate  in  Ophthal- 
mology and  Otology. 

G.  R.  McDonagh,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor  of  Laryngology 
and  Rhinologv. 

D.  J.  Gibb  Wishart,  B.A.  Tor.,  M.D.,  CM.  McGill, 
Associate  Professor  of  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

G.  Boyd,  B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Associate  in  Laryngology  and 

Rhinology. 
W.  Oldright,  M.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 
W   H.  Ellis,  M.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Professor  of  Toxicology. 
N.   A.    Powell,   M.D,  CM.   Trin.,  M.D.  Bellevue,  N.Y., 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
N.    H.    Beemer,  M.B.   Tor.,    Extra-Mural     Professor    at 

Medical  Psychology. 
J  C  Mitchell,  M.D.,  CM.  Tria.    Extra-Mural    Professor 

of  Medical  Psychology. 
0.  K.  Clarke,    M.B.,    Tor.,    Extra   Mural    Professor   »f 

Medical  Psychology. 
R.   Ramsay  Wright,  M.A.,   B.Sc.     Edin.,     LL.D.     Tor., 

Professor  of  Biology. 
C    M.    Fraser,    B.A.    Tor.,    Lecturer     and   Laboratory 

Assistant  in  Biology. 
W.  H.  Piersoll,  B.A.,  M.D.  Tor.,  Lecturer  in  Elementary 

Biology  and  Histology. 
A.  B.  Macallum,   B.A.,  M.B.  Tor.,  Ph.D.   Johns  Hopkins, 

Professor  of  Physiology. 
W.  R.  Lang,  D.Sc.  Olasg.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
VV.  T.  Stuart,  M.  D.,    CM.  Trin.,   Associate  Professor  of 

Medical  Chemistry. 
F.  B.  Allan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Tor.  \  Lecturers  in 

F.  B.  Kenrick,  M.A.  Tor.,  Ph.D.  Leipzig.      /Chemistry. 
James  Loudon,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Tor.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
0.  A.  Chant,  B.A.  Tor.,  Ph.D.  Harv.,  Lecturer  on  Physics. 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 


The  regular  course  of  Instruction  will  consist  of  r'our  Session*  of  ei^ht  raonthi  each,  ma  r  tn«l 

There  will  lie  a  distinct  and  separate  course  for  each  of  the  four  years. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  in  the  subjects  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  will  be  Kiven  in  the 
Chemical,  Anatomical  and  Physical  Laboratories  and  lecture-room*  of  the  Inn  M 

Attention  is  directed  to  "the  efficient  equipment  of   ttie  University    Ls 
branches  of   the  Medical  Curriculum.     The  new  building  of  the  Medina 
$175,000.00  in  the  Queen  s  Park,  and  affords  extensive  laboratory  ■ 
is  unsurpassed.     Didactic  instruction  in  the  final  subjects  of  the  Medical  Course  is  riven  in  • 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Council  a  course  cf  instru  :l  Ion  during  a  fifth  j  ear  will  be  con- 
ducted.    This  will  be  entirely  optional  as  far  a*  the  University  of  Toronto  is  eon  -erned. 

Clinical  Teaching  is  given  in  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  Uurnside  Lying-in  Hospital,  St.  Michael's  Hospital 
Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  other  medical  charities  of  Toronto. 

There  are  special  Research  Scholarships  offered  to  graduates  in  Medicine,  and  every  opportunity  is  now  afforded 
for  Scientific  Research  Work  in  any  of  the  various  laboratories  of  the  University,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Professor  in  charge. 

The  Faculty  provide  four  medals  for  the  graduating  class  (one  gold  and  three  silver).  There  are  also  scholarships 
available  for  undergraduates  in  the  First  and  Second  Years  ;  these  are  awarded  to  the  candidates  on  the  results  of  the 
annual  examinations. 

Further  information  regarding  Scholarships,  Medals,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Calendar  or  on  application  to 
the  Secretary. 

CCpe  Lectures  and  Demonstrations:  1st  year,  $100;  2nd  year,  8100 ;  3rd  year,  $100;  4th  year.  $100. 

rjJ.HO.         Registration  for  Lectures,  $6.     Registration  for  Matriculation,  $7.     Afli 
$14.     For  Examinations  in  Practical  Chemistry,  50c     For  admission,  ad  tundem  ttatum,  *10.     Degree,  t-".     II    tpitsJ 
Perpetual  Ticket,  $34.     Lring-in  Hospital,  $8. 

A.  PRIMROSE,  M.B.,  CM., 


R.  A.  REEVE,  B.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 


DEAN. 


8KRBTABX 

Biological  Department,  University  of  Toronto 
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Canada  Life  Building,  46  K. 
Toronto. 
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Booklets, 
Pamphlets, 
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ENGRAVING  CO 


TELEPHONE  *  MAIN  3489 
216  ADELAIDE  ST  W  TORONTO 
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Stylish   Men's 
-Footwear— 

Our  line  of  gentlemen's  shoes 
appeals  to  the  man  of  strong 
individuality.  Nothing  beats 
them,  especially  for  the  young 
fellow  who  is  particular  how 
his  feet  are  shoed  : :  : :  :  : 
We  have  shoes  in  all  leather 
and  the  newest  lasts     : :     :  : 

Special    Representatives    for 

Ha. nan    &  Sons,    Neiv   York 


Boston   Shoe   Store 


106  Yonge  Street 


Canada's  Fastest 
Growing  Shoe  Store. 


Satisfaction  or 
Money  Refunded. 


Students 
^gree 


It  never  lets  an  idea  pret  away  be- 
cause  it  is  always  ready  to  write  on  the 
touch  of  the  nibs  to  the  paper,  keeps  on 
writing  as  long  as  thought  flows,  is 
easily  lillc-d  and  cleaned,  does  not  get 
lost  because  the  Clip-Cap  holds  it  fast 
to  the  pocket. 

For  Sale  By  Best  Dealers. 
■    l.  e.  "waterman  co., 

of  Canada,  Limited 

136  St.   James  Street,    Montreal 


Of  Real  Service 

Signatures  of  more 
really  great  men 
are  made  with  the 

Waterman's 
Ideal  Fountain  Pen 

than   by  any  other 

means. 

It    is   good  enough 

for  you. 


Three    Important    Books 

The  Study  of  Nature  and  the  Vision  of  God 

With  other  Essays  in  Philosophy 

A  Study  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

GEO.  J.  BLEWETT,  PH.D. 

Thia  important  contribution  bo  the  literature  of  Philosophy  is  from  the  pen 
"f  tlu"    1>1'  ■  -   and    Apologetics   in  Victoria    I  Diversity,  Toronto.     In 

addition  to  the  essay  which  gives  its  title  to  the  rolume,  the  following  are  included  : 
'•The  Metaphysic  ol  Spinoza, "  '•  Plato  and  the  Pounding  of  Idealism,"  "The  Com- 
pleting of  Idealism,"    "Erigena:  The   Division  of  Nature,"    "Tl 
Thomas.  '     In  his  preface  the  author  describes  the*  •  idies, 

each  of  which  can  be  read  separately,  and  yet  which  are  of  sufficient  unitj  to  form  a 
single  historical  Btudy.  It  is  a  practical  and  thoughtful  treatment,  mainly  from  the 
historical  point  of  view,  of  the  idealistic  and  the  mystical  tendencies  in  religion  and 
l',,ll,,s"'ll,-v-  $1.75  net. 

Life  on  the  Uplands 

A  New  Presentation  of  the  23rd    Psalm.     Second  Edition 
J.  D.  FREEMAN 

This  is  one  of  the  most  Buggestive  I ks  of  the  expositional-devotional 

which  has  appeared  in  recent  years.  While  it  deals  with  the  most  familiar  portion  of 
Scripture,  being  based  on  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  it  presents  that  masterpiece  in  a 
strikingly  uew  and  illuminating  light.  The  discovery  and  development  of  the 
"time  notes    in  this  psalm,  corresponding  to  the  successive  periods  of  the  shepherd's 

day,  give  a  distinctly  original  Betting  to  the  < tposition  and  enable  the  author  to 

relate  it  in  a  peculiarly  helpful  way  to  the  problems  of  life.  The  treatment  through- 
out is  characterized  by  depth  of  spiritual  insight  and  warmth  of  poetic  feeling.     The 

book  is  full  of  lit'.-  and  color.     The  chapter  titles  are  in  themselves  c tensed  poems, 

and  include  the  following  :  "  A  Lite  in  a  Love,"  "  A  Morning  .Meal  on  the  Mead 

•A  Mid-day  Rest  by  the  Well,     '    \n  Afternoon  Climb  on  the  Paths,"  "Adventures 

in  the  Shadowed  Glen,"  "Supper  on  the  Darkening  Wold,"  "Twilight  at  the  SI 

told  I» \"  "  Night  Within  the  Gab  earns  of  the  Heavenly  Dawn.' 

literary  charm  of  this  l>.».k  will  be  highly  appreciated,  while  its  message  will 
comfort  and  strength  to  many  hearts.     The  author  occupies  the  pulpit  of  the  Bloor 
lurch,   Tor.. lit,,,   and    is  one  oi   the   foremost    ministers  of  thai 
denomination.  75  cents  net 

Handbook  of  Canadian  Literature 

ARCHIBALD  MACMURCHY 

This  useful  volume  was  first  the  author  by  the  felt  lack  ofsueha 

1 b  in  hisown  work  when  rector  of  the  Jarvis  -  ititute,  Toronto, 

and  t.>iis  preparation  he  has  given  a  considerable  part  of  bis  leisure  time 
tired  from  active  educational  work.  The  need  has  indeed  been  widely  and  incn  is 
ingly  felt  as  the  literature  of  our  countrj  hai  town  Mi  M  oMurchj  ha  confined 
his  attention  t-.  the  English  Canadian  writes  B  ovei  period  extending  from 
the  earliest  begininga  of  our  literature  down  to  the  present  time.  Of  the  writers  of 
the  day  he  includes  only  those  whose  earliest  published  works  date  no  later  than  the 
year  1900.  In  all  136  writers  are  dealt  with,  and  a  great  deal  of  interesting  infor- 
mation is  given  concerning  them  and  their  work.  $^  QO  net 


WILLIAM  BRIGGS,  29-33  Richmond  St.  W.,  TORONTO. 


MacLeod  &  Co, 

MEN'S  TAILORS 


452\ONQE  ST.  (3rd£Xge)°ve 


Highest  class  service  at  popular 

prices. 

There  is  none  better  at  any  price. 

Suits  and  overcoats  from  $20. 

Trousers  from  $4. 


/act  Repair  Service 

INSPECTION  INVITED 


LOVE'S 

ATHLETIC     SUPPLIES 


SPALDING 

Hockey  Sticks, 
Pucks,  etc. 

Automobile 

.  Skates,  Boots, 

Shin  Guards, 

etc.,  etc. 


Victoria  Sweaters,  Tocques,  etc. 
Gymnasium  Outfits 

Ask  for  catalogue 
DISCOUNT    TO    STUDENTS 


Harry  H.  Love  (Si  Co. 

189  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


There  is  Always 
a  Choice 

No  matter  how  many  pretty  girls  a  man 
may  meet,  there  is  just  ONE  choice  when 
it  comes  to  settling  the  question.  SAME 
in  Clothing — no  matter  how  big  the  selection 
of  patterns,  or  how  varied  the  styles,  there 
is  just  ONE  choice  when  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  deciding  which  one  to  buy.  Our 
salesmen  are  always  pleased  to  assist  you  in 
making  your  choice,  so 

"  COME    ON     IN  " 
10  Per  Cent,  off  to  all  Students 

OAK  HALL 

CLOTHIERS 

Right  Opposite  the  "  Chimes," 

King  Street  East 

J.  COOMBES,  Mgr. 


